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NEW ENGLAND GOVERNORS 


The portrait of Governor Prouty of Vermont was published October 8, 1908 
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INVITATION. 


Yasar are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* @ 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he annual portrait series of New England 

Governors, begun in The Companion of 
October 8th last, following the inauguration of 
Hon. George Herbert Prouty, Governor of Ver- 
mont, the first to be elected, is continued and 
completed in this issue with the portraits of 
the governors of the other five states. 

Hon. Eben Sumner Draper, Governor of 
Massachusetts, was born in Hopedale in 1858, 
educated at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and then spent two years in his 
father’s machine-shops as a common workman, 
supplementing this practical training by work- 
ing in the mills that used the Draper machinery. 
Thanks largely to the equipment of knowledge 
and experience thus gained, Mr. Draper has 
pecome widely known as one of the representa- 
tive business men of New England. Of later 
years he has devoted much time to public 
affairs, having been delegate at large to the 
Republican National Convention of 1896; presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Volunteer Aid Asso- 
ciation, which, during the Spanish-American 
War, originated the idea of ‘‘hospital ships’’ ; 
and from 1906 to 1908 Lieutenant-Governor of 
Massachusetts, being Acting Governor for sev- 
eral months when Governor Guild was inca- 
pacitated by illness. 

The Governor of Connecticut, Hon. George 
Leavens Lilley, is a native of Oxford, Massa- 
chusetts, and will be fifty years old next August. 
He had had one year at the Worcester Techno- 
logical Institute when his father’s death, inter- 
fering with plans for a technical education, 
sent him back to the farm and then made him 
a business man, and a successful one, before 
he fairly reached his majority. He entered 
public life almost by chance, heading, as a 
business man, a protest against wasteful expend- 
iture, and managing the campaign so skilfully 
that his neighbors in Waterbury, Connecticut, 
sent him to the state legislature. When nomi- 
nated for governor he was serving his third 
term as Representative at large in the national 
House of Representatives. 

Gov. Bert M. Fernald of Maine was ‘born, 
fifty years ago, on the farm at West Poland which 
his great-grandfather cleared in the last years 
of the eighteenth century. Left an orphan at 
an early age, the future governor was compelled 
to make his own way, and did it energetically. 
He taught country schools and became a super- 
visor. He saw the process of canning corn 
during a Western journey, and when he came 
home organized a company which now con- 
trols an extensive chain of factories. He was 
for several years a prominent member of the 
Maine Legislature, serving as Representative 


and afterward as Senator, and speeches by | died 


him, notably that renominating Hon. William 
P. Frye for United States Senator, in 1901, 
attracted much attention. 

The Governor of New Hampshire, Col. 
Henry Brewer Quinby, is also a native of 
Maine, having been born at Biddeford and 
educated at Bowdoin College. He graduated 
in medicine, but never practised. He removed 
to New Hampshire and took charge of the 
large manufacturing interests controlled by his 
father-in-law. He served in both branches of 
the state legislature, on a governor’s staff, and 
in another governor’s council, and was a dele- 
gate at large to the Republican National Con- 
vention of 1892. 

The first French-Canadian to be nominated 
for so high an office in New England is Gov. 
Aram J. Pothier of Rhode Island, whose ances- 
tors settled in the Province of Quebec about the 
time the Pilgrims came to New England. Mr. 
Pothier was born in 1854, educated at Nicolet 
College, and removed to Woonsocket at the age 
of eighteen, where he became soon after a clerk 
in a savings-bank. It is said that of recent 
years no man has had more to do with the 
industrial development of his city, and that he 
was chiefly responsible for the establishment 
of nine large mills, of five of which he is now 
treasurer. He has been a member of the school 
committee, city auditor and mayor of Woon- 
socket, commissioner for Rhode Island to the 
Paris exhibitions of 1889 and 1900, and in 1897 
was elected lieutenant-governor of his adopted 
state. ® 


A York Harbor, Maine, live three little boys, 
brothers, who need never miss the delight 
of a birthday party and who could easily 
arrange, right among themselves, a celebration 
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was born on February 26, 1904, the second on 
February 26, 1905, and the youngest on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1907. Besides being born on the 
same day of the year, all three brothers were 
born at about the same hour of the day. Per- 
sons who take an interest in coincidences 
would probably have to seek far to find a more 
extraordinary case than this. 


* 


7 law is well represented, as usual, in the 
lower house of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture of 1909. Forty-six of the two hundred 
and forty members, almost one-fifth, are law- 
yers, and another member modestly describes 
himself as a law student. Merchants are next 
most numerous, numbering twenty-one, and 
there are thirteen real estate brokers and twelve 
insurance agents. ‘‘The House,’’ says an 
authority, ‘‘shows the most general sprinkling 
of trades and occupations of any House in 
years,’’? and at first glance the roll seems to 
prove it; but if the occupations of members 
were to be classified in more general terms 
some of these many sprinkles would readily 
condense into showers. To illustrate: there 
are in the popular branch ‘‘three reporters, 
one journalist, one correspondent, one news- 
paper man, one writer for the press, five 
editors.’? In other words, all twelve men are 
connected with the press, and time and space 
could be saved by saying so. 
& 


n December 8, 1909, it will be sixty years 

since the bark William O. Alden sailed 
from Belfast, Maine, on a voyage round the 
Horn to the gold-fields of California. Fifty 
men and boys, who had contributed five hun- 
dred dollars apiece to buy, provision and load 
the vessel, made up the adventurous party. 
For many years these gold-seekers, those who 
were left of them, met on the anniversary of 
the day of their departure, to dine and talk 
over old times; but now only three survive, 
and one of the three is a resident of far-off 
Arizona, so the reunions have had to cease. 
An interesting side-light on the conditions that 
these ‘‘forty-niners’’ met in San Francisco is 
afforded by one of the trio, who is a resident 
of East Boston. ‘‘The bark Suliote, which 
made the voyage a few weeks in advance of 
the Alden, carried a cargo like ours,’’ he says. 
‘‘Her lumber, which was bought in Maine for 
ten dollars a thousand feet, sold for three hun- 
dred dollars a thousand. But the gold fever 
had such a run that when the Alden arrived 
her cargo could hardly be given away. Every- 
body was so crazed that no one would stop to 
build, and mechanics refused a daily wage of 
two ounces of gold, equal to thirty-two dollars, 
in order to rush to the diggings.’’ 


“ SLEEPING - SICKNESS.” 


he dread disease called ‘‘sleeping-sickness,’’ 

which is the object of much study and 
research just at present, is a disorder the symp- 
toms of which are open to misinterpretation, 
as is shown by Mary H. Kingsley in ‘‘West 
African Studies.’’? A favorite servant of hers, 
during her life in Africa, became troublesome 
through inattention and indifference. 


The boy was drowsy, and on more than one 
occasion was found sleeping at his duties. I 
suspected him of dissipation, and made up my 
mind to punish him. Fortunately the other 
servants informed me that the trouble was the 
“‘sleeping-sickness.’’ ‘The boy recovered for 
a time, but the next year it returned, and he 
ied. 

There are various of the sickness. The 
first symptoms are in the chiefly 
above the nose. ‘These last for a month or so, 
and a man will suffer excruciating my before 
he will admit it. it is ccna | to sug- 
gest to a native the possibility of his having 
contracted the dreadful disease, until he falls, 
overcome with drowsiness. The slee i 
calied molotolo. 

: a — be me disease becomes 
incurable. One day I heard village carpen- 
ter hammering nails into planks. 

‘*What are you doing?’’ I asked. 

‘Building Buite’s coffin.’’ 
‘‘What! Is he dead?’’ 
‘‘No. But he must die soon.’’ 

Se a came to me to ask for 
money to pay own funeral expenses. 
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MONGOLIAN MANNERS. 


"= author of a recent book of travel, ‘‘From 
Pekin to Sikkim,’’ had unusual opportu- 
nities to note the customs of the Tartar tribes 
who inhabit the desert and mountains which 
lie between China and India. These people 
are of ancient stock, and their regard for the 
past is likely to render them incapable of 
improvement in the future. It is a land where 
ignorance is bliss. 
The visitor who crosses the wooden threshold 
must not put his foot on it; this would be a 
ss breach of good manners. He must not 
ring his riding-whip with him, but must leave 
it with the man who holds his horse, or fasten 
it to the saddle, if he is alone. It would be 
= bad manners to in front of the altar 
which stands inside the tent on the northwest, 
the door being always on the south, or to put 
down any burden before the little statues 
Buddha which ay adorn it. The well- 
brought-up Mongol will never lay the ashes of 
his ‘pipe on those of the cooking hearth, and 
will never turn his back to the altar while 





of a most uncommon kind. The oldest boy 
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Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute ta! tke 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


We offer an exceptional trade 
BROKEN COOKIES, 


in good, clean, fresh, broken 

ies of high quality that has made our 

roducts famous. Sold in boxes of 30to 36 Ibs. at $1.50 per 

x, f.o.b. Worcester. Check or money-order must ac- 
company order. New England Biscuit Co., Worcester, 
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Petticoat, 


WANTED. 
BOYS Tferr'Swn ROWBOATS. 


Any boy or youns man who can drive a nail 
can build a row by using our materials. 

Every piece used 
boat is cut out, marked and numbered, so that 5 | 
following the chart, which we send F E, it 
is very easy to build a boat that would cost two or 
three times as much if you bought it ready-made. 

The rough lumber alone if purchased at a lum- 

r yard would cost as much as we charge for 
all the materials planed, cut and sha) for im- 
mediate use. Write for our descriptive circular 
and particulars. 


WEST MYSTIC BOAT CO., DePT. B, WEST MYSTIC, CONN. 













Any Color, Made To 
Measure, for only 


$2.00. 


SEND FOR IT ON 
APPROVAL. 


Examine it in your own 
home. If it is not the 
equal of the best you can 
have made for $3.50, return 
it at our expense, and we 
will refund your $2.00 at 
once. 

Taffeta Loraine is a 

e , with all the 
“rustle,” beauty and luster 
of silk, but far more dura- 
ble. It never cracks, splits or tears. 

Petticoat made latest style, 6-gores, 1¢inch 
ruffle flounce, %inch under-flounce with 3-inch 
dust-ruffie. Cut on lines of dress skirt. Glove-fit- 
ting. Send waist, hips, front and back length measures. 


E. MONTROSE MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 











realize that ordinary codfish loses 
over 50 per cent. of its natural 
flavor in the soaking required to 
freshen it and that you don’t al- 
ways get genuine codfish ? 


BEARDSLEY’S 
“SHREDDED” Codfish 


In RED BAND Packages 





All Codfish 





so prepared that all the natural flavor 
of the fish is retained — requires no 
soaking and is ready for instant use. 
10c. per Jar or Carton. 
Ask for “SHREDDED” Codfish and see 
that it’s the genuine — BEARDSLEY'’S. 
Send for our Booklet of Recipes. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
Boston. New York. 















Silver Polish 


T= cleaning of 
silver or gold, 
at best a disagree- 
able duty, becomes 


a real pleasure 


when LORD’S INFUSO is used. 


JNFUSO quickly and thoroughly re- 
moves all grease, spots, tamish, etc., 
imparts a beautiful luster that Jasés. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
If your dealer cannot or won't su; you with ° 
our half pial retail jar at 25 cents send us his name 
and address and get a liberal sample free. 
F. T. LORD POLISH CO., 
Station A. Cambridge, Mass. 













HANDIFOLD 
Toilet Paper 


A fine, soft, sanitary tissue made from ab- 
solutély mew, fresh | paper No waste 
oe or any waste material used in its manu- 
facture. If you doubt the importance of this 
ask your physician. Tell him what we say of 
Handifold and take his advice. Put up in neat 


Dust-Proof Carton 


that serves one sheet at a time without litter, 
bother or waste. Memorize the name and 
package and 





and do not be 
persuaded to 
accept an 
inferior brand. 
Sample package 
sent on recetpt 
of fire cents to 
pay postage. 
HANDIFOLD 
TOILET 
PAPER Co., 

















Leominster, Mass. 



























































A Practical 










bought—that it will outwear 

















at the factory to 


Trade Mark Registered 












speaking. 





The Keen Kutter Trademark is a practical one. 

It means something to you—it protects you—it makes an 
expert buyer of you—and it costs you nothing. 

This trademark means, wherever and whenever you see 
it, that the tool upon which it appears is the best that can be 


quality, temper, balance, adjustment, and adaptability. 


KEEN KUITER 


QUALITY TOOLS 


are made to work. They are thoroughly tested 


work, then stamped Keen Kutter. 
The guarantee of the maker goes with them, 
ene ou and the dealer who sells them. 
ey are the only tools you know before try- 
ing will give long, hard, satisfactory service. 
“* The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (inc.), 
St. Lours ano New Yorn, U. $. A. 




















Trademark 


others—that it is perfect in 















make sure they will do their 















—E. C. Simmons. 
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o NE of the pleasures of a 
| trip to the Peace River 
: country—one which has 


come since my return from there 
a year ago last autumn—has 
been the numerous letters re- 
ceived from settlers with whom 
I became acquainted. Especially 
interesting are four letters from 
the Woodbridges, those pioneer mill- 
wrights on the north side of the 
Peace, above Dunvegan. Milly and 
her brother Winthrop have each 
written twice, and Milly’s last 
letter contains an account of a 
thrilling experience at the mill. 

After their Thanksgiving with 
the Mastermans and Milly’s odd 
adventure with the ‘‘ Rossomaka,’’ 
the winter passed quite unevent- 
fully. Winthrop and Uncle Horace 
were away for most of the time, 
trapping near the great falls of the 
Hay River, seventy miles north of 
the Peace; and Milly and her 
father were alone at the mill. But 
in February, after the trappers 
came home, they were engaged in 
lumbering, about six miles up the 
creek, and got about seventy thou- 
sand feet of pine logs ready for 
floating down to the mill in the 
spring. The pine was so placed 
that they were able to roll and 
slide the logs down the banks of 
the creek without the use of teams. 

During the latter part of Febru- 
ary there came a number of heavy 
snow-storms ; by the first of March 
from three to four feet of snow lay 
on the ground. A driving wind 
accompanied one of these snow- 
falls, and in the cafion of the creek, 
into which the gale had driven the 
snow, were many deep drifts. One 
entire day was required to shovel 
out the mill and open a path from 
it to the shack and to the shed 
where the cow was kept. Fora 
‘week or more the weather remained 
cold ; but on the night of March 9th 
a change occurred, and the next 
day a chinook began to blow. 

A chinook is a warm westerly 
wind over the mountains from the 
Pacific and the Kuro Shiwo, or 
Black Current, as the people on 
that side of the continent call their 
counterpart of the Gulf Stream. 

These chinooks are especially 
noticeable in the spring, and some- 
times produce surprising effects. 
But the Woodbridges were still new 
to the country and unversed in chi- 
nooks. 

The evening of March 9th had 
been chilly. When Winthrop opened 
the shack door the next morning he was sur- 
prised at the gust of warm wind which came in 
his face. 

‘‘Whew !’’ he cried. ‘‘Spring’s come, and 
come all in one night! Why, it’s as warm as 
summer. It’s ten times warmer outdoors than 
it is in the shack !’’ 

In fact, before he had milked Brighteyes and 
they had had breakfast, water began to run out 
in the creek-bed, and showed yellow through 
the snow there. 

‘*Father, we must go up and look at our 
lumber !’’ Winthrop exclaimed. ‘‘The creek 
will be running full by night, if this wind 
keeps up. We must go up and roll in our logs, 
so that they will float down into the mill- 
pond.’’ 

Immediately after breakfast, therefore, all 
three men set off up the creek, leaving Milly to 
keep house and do her baking. 

After they had gone, Milly was so busy with 
her work indoors that she hardly looked out for 
an hour or more—till the increasing warmth led 
her to throw up both the shack windows and 
go to the door for a breath of air. 

Of course it was due partly to the great 
change from the previous cold, but it seemed to 
Milly that she had never known it so warm, 
not even in summer! The snow-drifts were 
fast settling down, literally vanishing on all 
sides. 

Brighteyes lowed to get out of her close shed, 
which, for the sake of warmth through the 
winter, had been built snug and tight, with 
a floor of plank on three large, strong log sills. 
The shed stood about forty feet from the shack, 
near the new sawmill, which was on lower 
ground, at the end of the dam. 

Milly set the door of the shed wide open, 
gave Brighteyes a bucket of water, and had 
turned to go back to her work, when a low, 
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DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


SHE FELT THE SHED 


whining sound came to her ears from over the 
creek. it was ‘‘Barty,’’ the blind pet bear. 
The warmth had waked him from his winter 
nap, and he, too, wanted to get out of his 
**den.’’ 

Milly went across on the top of the dam, 
thinking that she would let him out, but found 
that Winthrop had nailed the bear up so securely 
in his winter quarters that she was unable to 
pull the slabs off. 

So she contented herself with bidding Barty 
good morning, and talking to him a while 
through the chinks. 

‘*Patience, Barty, patience—till Wint gets 
back,’’ she said to him. ‘‘Then you shall 
come out and have a big breakfast.’’ 

As she went back across the dam, she noticed 
that the pond was nearly full, and that water 
was already running over the ‘‘waste way.’’ 
It seemed good to know that spring had come. 
She put ‘‘milk-yeast’’ bread to rise, and was 
engrossed with her other cooking for some time 
longer, till the increasing roar of the creek out- 
side drew her to the door again. A broad 
sheet of yellowish water was plunging over the 
dam. 

She wondered vaguely how great a freshet 
might come, and whether it would endanger 
their new mill. No fear of it rising as high as 
the shack had as yet entered her mind. For 
some moments she stood watching the water, 
noting the ever-deepening roar, till a smell 
from her oven warned her that her attention 
was needed there. A loaf of ‘‘hasty-cake’’ was 
scorching; and this with other cares occupied 
her attention for some time. 

To her surprise, when she found time to look 
out again, the sudden flood down the creek 
appeared to have spent itself. The stream over 
the dam was much shallower now and the roar 
lessening. 
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Ill. A CHINOOK ON THE PEACE. 
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MOVE, FELT IT GOING 


wind was still blowing warm, and she remem- 
bered thinking afterward that it was not possi- 
ble for all the snow-drifts to have melted. 

But the flood was rapidly diminishing, even 
more rapidly than it had begun. She did not 
quite know what to think of it. 

What had occurred was simple enough in a 
way. The rapid rise of the water six miles up 
the creek had started the winter ‘‘cut’’ of logs, 
also great masses of ice, along with the tree- 
tops and brush which had been allowed to fall 
into the creek-bed. 
for several miles floated down with the torrent, 
| till, coming to a narrower place in the cafion 
| between cliffs, where large rocks obstructed the 
| channel, the whole mass of ice, brush and logs 
jammed, forming a dam so complete that the 
| water was largely held back, and at once began 
| accumulating above the obstruction. 

Down at the mill, for half an hour or more, 
|the freshet appeared to have subsided, and 
Milly was now giving her attention to her 





| baking, when a tremendous roar and crashing | 


| caused her to drop everything and rush out. 
| At the first sound of it she knew that some 
great flood had broken loose. Every moment 
| the roar grew more terrific. 

Her first thought was of the mill and of her 


Brighteyes. For the mill she could do nothing, 
but Brighteyes she might save. 

She ran to the shed to turn the cow loose and 
lead her up to higher ground. But either from 
the haste and alarm with which Milly entered, 
or the increasing roar outside, the heifer be- 
came frightened and jumped back, drawing the 
| strap with which she was tied to her stanchion 
| so tight that Milly could not at once unbuckle 
| it. Wildly she tugged at the buckle, once, 
| twice, and again, with all her strength. But 





It all started at once, and | 


father’s precious circular saw, her next of | 


Brighteyes struggled; the cow 
was used only to gentleness. 

At last, after a dozen frantic 
efforts, Milly set the heifer free, 
and attempted to lead her out. 
There was a sound as of vast 
waters rushing everywhere, 
mingled with which came a pro- 
longed crash at the dam and mill 
—yet, curiously enough, above all 
that elemental din she thought she 
heard Winthrop shouting. 

With that crash at the mill she 
sprang to the shed door. The next 
instant a vast wave of turbid water, 
covered with brush, logs and ice, 
swept between the shed and the 
shack. 

It dashed in at the door, carry- 
ing her back off her feet. She 
felt the shed move, felt it going 
—creaking and cracking horribly. 
It careened suddenly down on one 
side. She slipped, fell back against 
the struggling cow, then went com- 
pletely under water. 

But her feet still touched the 
shed floor; she struggled up, her 
head came out of water, and she 
caught her breath. 

Brighteyes, too, had her head 
up, splashing, half -swimming. 
The shed was off its foundations, 
floating, rocking, forging along on 
the flood. But being built of dry 
boards and timbers, it had not 
quite filled with water when it 
floated ; there was some little space 
left under the low roof, an air 
space that probably saved Milly’s 
life, and that of Brighteyes as 
well. 

But they lost footing on the shed 
floor, and their heads went under 
time andagain. In its mad voyage 
down the creek the shed bumped 
on stumps, stones, and against 
floating ice and logs, rocking and 
careening frightfully, with the 
water inside swashing and rushing 
to and fro. 

Within three minutes the shed 
had gone down to where the creek 
emerged from its narrow cafion on 
the broad, alluvial bottom, border- 
ing the Peace. 

Here, released from its narrow 
channel, the flood at once spread 
out over a wider tract, and the 
shed soon grounded on a sand- 
bank, amidst alder copses. 

Feeling the shed stop, and seeing 
the water draining out of it, hope 
for the first time came to Milly’s 
mind; her expectation had been 
that they would be swept out on 
the great river. But before she 
| could make any effort to get out of the shed, 
| she heard some one tugging hard at the jammed 
| door. A moment later it was pulled partly open, 
|and a white, scared face stared in. It was 
Winthrop. He had waded out, waist-deep, to 
where the shed grounded. 
| When the jam formed up the creek, all three 
of the Woodbridge men, realizing the danger 
that threatened the mill, started to run down 
| along the high banks of the cafion. 

Winthrop soon outstripped both his father 
and Uncle Horace, and arrived just in time 
to see the wave strike the mill and the 
shed. 

| He caught a glimpse of Milly’s frightened 
face at the door of the shed, and shouted to her 
to run up the side of the ravine. The next 
| instant the shed was swept away, and went 
rocking down the cafion. He had little doubt 
as to her fate, and ran along the brink of the 
| gorge, in mad, helpless terror, down to the flats 
| by the river. 

Then seeing that the shed had grounded, he 
rushed out to it, through water waist-deep, 
expecting to find Milly drowned inside. 
| When he saw her safe and sound he cried, 
| **O Milly, Milly!’ and catching her up in his 
arms, waded ashore with her. 

By this time Mr. Woodbridge and Uncle 
| Horace had come running down to the river. 
They got Brighteyes out of her half-submerged 
house and led her back home, or to what was 
left of their home, up the creek. 

The shack had been borne off its foundation 
by the wave and turned half-round, but it had 
not floated far. 

The mill, however, had gone out to the last 
timber, and for the second time in eighteen 
months proved a total loss. 

Saw-carriage and saw 


went with it, nor, 





This puzzled Milly a little, for the | the greater her own haste and alarm, the worse | search as they would that day and at times 
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throughout the spring, were they able to find a | that precious circular saw will have to be told, | of sympathy with them, sincerely as he longed 


trace of it, either in the cafon or on the meadows 
out toward the Peace. How Milly finally found 


A CONFUSIO 


EK TINOWN to us as 
4 K A} scream o’ tartar bis- 
SC cuits,’’ explained 


Peter, aside, passing the plate 
to his cousin with a dry twin- 
kle in his eye. ‘‘Have one, 
Hilda? And some butter? 
It’s the best butter.’’ 

Hilda had not lived for three 
months in the Parlin house- 
hold without learning to know her ‘‘ Alice’’ as 
well as they did. ‘‘Thank you,’’ she answered, 
with a twinkling eye. 

‘Too mild! Too mild!’’ deprecated Peter, 
shaking his head with an air of gentle rebuke. 
‘‘Might mean thank you, yes, or might mean 
thank you, no. We generally say, ‘Not on 
your life!’ here, when we don’t want a thing. 
A little definiteness like that saves many mis- 
takes. May I offer you some more of these 
prunes, Aunt Helen? No? I always try to 
look as if I liked prunes myself, when there’s 
company, but I often wish Mr. Burbank could 
see his way clear to turning them into—say, 
peaches. No reflection on Emily’s house- 
keeping, understand. Everybody knows 
that housekeeping without prunes is as 
bad as bricks without — 

‘*T suggested,’’ said Rex to Letty, farther 

down the table,—Rex’s air of brisk and 
spirited earnestness was almost as irresisti- 
ble as his brother’s dry and whimsical 
drawl,—‘‘I suggested that if we undertook 
a mission school over there, they run out 
a spur from the railroad, to land us right 
at the door. Good scheme, don’t you think? 
It didn’t seem to appeal to them, though. 
Isolated? On the contrary! In the few 
minutes I was there I saw every sign of 
the most advanced civilization—including 
that of Horton’s ice-cream, the last refine- 
ment of — Yes, there’s a saloon just moving 
out of one of the corner shops—the teeto- 
logical moment for our enterprise, I should 
say.’’ 

Emily and the minister, sustaining at the 
head of the table a somewhat labored con- 
versation on recent discoveries in Crete, were 
both aware—with a difference—of the spark- 
ling undercurrent which flowed beneath the 
others’ talk, bubbling up spontaneously 
through its real earnestness wherever and 
whenever occasion allowed. 

Emily caught its play with the inevitable 
response of her bright face, noting with 
amused dismay the blunt, uncomprehending 
gaze of the minister’s dark eyes. She 
glanced from his robust and stocky figure— 
strength and vigor in every line of it, as in 
the crisp growth of his black hair, the set of 
his determined chin and the ring of his reso- 
nant voice—to her brother, slight, fair, wiry, 
with the alertness of the nervous temperament 
and the slender fingers of the artist, and her 
mouth twitched. 

They had all taken up the subject of the 
proposed mission now, and she was free to 
apply her mind to the more immediate and 
pressing problem of pillows and blankets. 
Would there be enough to go round, with such 
a family and, on such a bitter night? 

During the long, although not serious, illness 
of Mrs. Parlin, her house sustained nobly in 
the hands of her children its reputation of being 
the most hospitable in the parish. It was as 
much a matter of course that the prospective 
new minister should spend his Sunday there as 





that Aunt Helen, losing the last train home on | 


Saturday, should appear just before supper 
and ask for a corner for the night. There 
always was a corner at the Parlins’, even for 
Aunt Helen and her nerves ; and the appearance 
with her on this occasion of Cousin Ruth, 
although a trifle more disconcerting, 
in the least diminish the warmth 
welcome. 

As for beds,—Emily thought it out rapidly, 


that would leave Hilda’s room for Cousin Ruth, 
and the spare room for Aunt Helen. 
minister must have the boys’ room, and one of 
them could go over to Jack Pearson’s, and — 

**Somebody will have to sleep on Behemoth,’’ 
said Letty, stopping for a hasty consultation 
with her sister in the hall after supper. 

The minister, coming out to get something 
from his coat pocket, overheard, and Letty 


was so upset by the bewilderment on his face | 


that she hid her own for a moment of helpless 
mirth on Emily’s shoulder. 

‘*The confusion of tongues !’? she murmured. 
‘*He doesn’t speak our language, and I don’t 
wonder he thinks we’re all crazy !’’ 

‘*Well ?”” 


had gathered about her couch, as was their 
wont after meal-times. 

Peter answered the question with cheerful 
promptness. 











did not | 
of her | 
| work with a man who doesn’t know my speech ? 
| We should —’’ 

—Hilda could have a cot with her and Letty; | 


The | 
| shoulder like that. 


if told at all, in another story. But Barty, 
poor blind Barty, was drowned in his den. 


OF TONGUES 


nson “{_——? 


to the window with his hands 
in his pockets. ‘‘Not a 
spark.’’ 

There was a murmur of 
assent from the others. 

*‘T had him out for a walk 
before tea,’’ continued Peter, 
the whimsical look coming 
about his mouth, ‘‘and we 
didn’t get on for a cent. He 
asked me—of course—what I thought about 
the problem of how to keep the young man in 
the church, and I suggested, with my well- 





to do so, this he did not quite know. 

Their home was delightful; they were de- 
lightful; Peter himself, with all his oddity, 
was delightful. They had been all that was 
courteous to him; he found evidence on every 
side of their interest in what interested him; 
and yet — 

The young minister pondered over the ques- 
tion with bent brows as he went to bed that 
night in ‘‘the boys’ ’’ room, while in the cur- 
tained alcove adjoining, Peter composed him- 
self grimly to doubtful rest on the huge and 
clumsy old sofa, known immemorially in the 
family as ‘‘ Behemoth.’’ 

Uneasy as were Peter’s slumbers, they were 
deep. It was some time after his dreams had 
been disturbed that he really woke to hear the 
tapping at his door. A voice followed, cau- 
tious but desperate. ‘‘Peter! Quick! I want 
you ? ‘ 

He sprang up and looked out, to see Letty 
standing in the hall, her face pallid above her 


known light and playful humor, that I thought little pink wrapper. 


one of those escalating stairways that wind you 


merrily up and land you in the carpet oy ml | 


“It’s Emily—and the pipe in the laundry! 
She thinks it’s broken—oh, not the pipe, Peter 


ment, and then suddenly disappear in the floor, | —her ankle! It froze, you see, and then burst— 
leaving you with no visible means of getting | Peter!—the pipe! We heard it dripping, and 
down again, might be applied with much suc-| we were so afraid we’d wake up mother or 


cess — 
‘*Peter |’? they all shouted at him. 
‘“*He looked at me just as earnest,’’ said 
Peter, with an injured air, ‘‘and allowed he 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON. 


Aunt Helen or the minister—and Emily said 


| she could turn off the water herself, and she 


slipped on the cellar stairs and turned her ankle, 
and we don’t know what to do with it, even if 





“YOU TOOK COURSES IN PLUMBING EVENINGS, I SUPPOSE.” 


didn’t really think there was much use in 
mechanical devices —’’ 

‘*Peter!’’ they shouted at him again. ‘‘He 
didn’t say that!’’ ‘‘You’re making it up!’’ 
‘‘How could you, Peter?’’ 

‘*Well—words to that effect. It wasn’t flip- 
pant,’’ protested Peter, looking affectionately 
at his mother, ‘‘much less disrespect. Why 
would I go for to be disrespectful to a minister, 
even if he isn’t any older than I am—and La 
pillow of the church, as you well know? It 
was only my way of admitting the difficulty 
and opening the subject. I said as much to 
dear old Doctor Bourne the other day, and he 
took me instantly. We had a heart-to-heart 
talk on the subject afterward. But when a 
man is so hopelessly matter-of-fact —’’ 

‘‘He thought you were in earnest about the 
prunes at supper!’’ bubbled Hilda. ‘‘But 
really, Peter, there’s a subtlety about the 
Parlin humor—yours particularly—that it takes 
a little time to acquire.’’ 

Peter looked at his cousin tolerantly. 

**You’ve been pretty quick at it, Hilda,’’ he 
observed. ‘‘I’ll say that for you. You’ll be 
quite one of us in another year. But as for 
Mr. Prentiss—I know I should be in hot water 
with him all the time. I put it to you if I can 


“His preaching is quite all right now,’’ 
broke in Rex, with some warmth. ‘‘I like to 
hear a man give it to you straight from the 
He touched on dishonesty 
in politics last Sunday night, and I tell you, the 
way he threw those adjectives at us, we could 
hear them rattle on the gallery behind! He 
has the force of five ordinary men, I believe, 
when he lets it out.’’ 

“T like his eyes,’’ 
irrelevantly. 

Peter’s face had become pleasantly blank. 
His silence always meant more than his words, 
and there was a finality about his dropping of 
the subject now that would have been discour- 


said Letty, somewhat 


jaging to John Prentiss, had he witnessed it 
Mrs. Parlin smiled expectantly at | 
the family, who, the minister having gone out, | 


and known his man. 

**Pillows’’ of the church they were, indeed, 
the young Parlins. John Prentiss knew this, 
and knew, too, that a whole group of other 
young people were influenced largely by the 


| attitude of these same active and spirited young 
**No sense of humor,’’ he declared, strolling | Parlins. 


How he had failed to strike the note 





it isn’t broken! Anyway, it’s just pouring 
into the kitchen now —’’ 

“T see,’’? said Peter, with prompt though 
hazy reassurance. ‘‘Go down, Letty. I’ll be 
with you in a second.’’ 

In not much more, wildly but sufficiently 
clothed, he appeared among the pallid group in 
the dining-room 

‘*What ho!’’ he cried, with nervous but rally- 
ing cheerfulness. ‘‘Hilda here, too? Come 


—Emily first! Ankle, is it? Let me see—there | lead 


was something—wait !’’ 

Dashing into the parlor, he rammaged blindly 
among the tables. ‘‘I’d give something pretty 
if Rex had stayed at home instead of me!’’ he 
groaned. ‘‘Of all the duffers in a case like 
this, I am— Now what do you do with 
a frozen ankle—I mean a broken—a burst— 
Ah!’ He pounced triumphantly upon a fat 
brown book which he vaguely remembered see- 
ing his mother use in emergencies, and opened 
it at random as he dashed back. ‘‘Here you are, 
Letty! Here’s the very thing! Tells you just 
what to do. Let’s see. ‘Seat the company 
in a circle round the room, and take two —’ ’”’ 

‘* Peter!’’ Letty’s voice struggled with 
hysterical laughter. ‘‘That isn’t it! That’s 
‘One Hundred and One Parlor Amusements’ !’’ 

Peter cast the book from him. ‘‘It looks just 
like that !’’ he said, bitterly. ‘‘Why it should 
want to go and be something else — 


house. Tell Emily to hold on till I go and 
turn the water off — 

“*T’ve turned it off.’’ 

The crisp, strong voice broke in upon them 
without prelude. The minister, standing in 
the doorway, looked as cool as if turning off 
people’s water for them in the dead of night 
was the most ordinary of attentions. 

‘“May I come in?’’ he asked. ‘‘I couldn’t 
help hearing Miss Letty, and I thought I 
might be able to help. I know something 


about — 
**Ankles?’’ cried Letty, fervently. 
*‘Ankles,’’ he agreed, briefly. ‘‘If Miss 


Parlin will let me look at hers —’’ 
He looked, surrounded by a respectful group. 
An unmistakable and consoling authority was 
in his eye, his touch, his vigorous and offhand 
manner. 
‘‘Nothing broken,’’ he declared. 
only, and not a bad one. What? 


**A sprain 
Oh, when I 

















went into settlement work I found I had to 
know something about such things. I took two 
courses—evenings. You’ll be all right, Miss 
Parlin, with a little rest, and—if I had some- 
thing to make bandages of —’’ 

The girls flew to provide him. They arranged 
that Emily should finish the night on the dining- 
room sofa, and sent Peter, subdued and obe- 
dient, to bring down pillows and wraps. 
Stealing out into the kitchen when all was 
accomplished, and Hilda and Ruth had gone 
back to bed, he found Letty mopping up the 
floor, big-eyed with a wonder of which he 
dimly suspected the cause. 

‘‘Where’s the minister?’’ he asked. 

“In the cellar,’’ she replied. ‘‘Sh! Don’t 
shout like that! He cornered me out here, 
Peter, and said, wasn’t it going to be bad for 
us over Sunday, with such a family, and 
mother sick, and no fire and no water, and 
probably no chance of getting a plumber, 
and hadn’t he better fix the pipe himself? 
And I asked him could he plumb, and he 
said he could—and he’s down there doing it 
now !’” 

Her look was intense with the feeling she did 
not express. 

**Great Seott !’’ 
—plumb!’’ 

He turned and marched past her, down the 
cellar stairs. 

**Mr. Prentiss !’’ he said. 

The minister, heaving up a mighty shovelful 
of coal, and preparing to plant it cau- 
tiously upon the furnace fire, turned an 
absorbed glance upon his visitor. 

“T’m being as quiet about this as I 
can,’’ he remarked, ‘‘but I’ve got to brisk 
up this fire a little to melt my lead. Lucky 
your last plumber left his chunk where 
Miss Letty could find it. If you could 
lay your hands on an old. piece of canvas, 
now.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Prentiss! You’re not going to —’’ 
Peter stumbled and stopped. 

“Did you ever hear of ‘wiping a 
joint’ ?’’ The minister’s smile was still 
absorbed and earnest. ‘‘That’s rather tech- 
nical, perhaps, but I’m going to wrap this 
lead around the break in the pipe, if I can 
manage at this distance.’’ 

‘But, sir,’’—Peter’s tone was stiff with 
remonstrance, —‘‘to-morrow—it’s Sunday— 
you’ ve got to preach — 

*‘T couldn’t preach if I didn’t live, could 
1?’’ demanded the minister, with cool good 
humor. ‘‘And living is—well, making a 
ladle at this moment. Will you hold the 
end of that wire, Mr. Parlin, if you don’t 
mind being plumber’s assistant for an 
hour ?’’ 

Peter opened his mouth once more, and 
shut it again without speaking. His in- 
credulous look fell before the minister’s 
unconcerned and open gaze. So entirely, 
so joyously competent looked John Prentiss, 
his sturdy figure and determined face lit 

up by the red firelight, that remonstrance 
seemed suddenly uncalled for and absurd. 

‘*Plumber’s assistant it is,’’ said Peter, sub- 
siding meekly. 

Obedient to instructions, he sought out the 
needed tools and appliances, or their ingenious 
substitutes, took his turn at holding the melting- 
ladle, improvised from a piece of the stout wire 
and an old saucepan, over the fire, and pattered 
gingerly up and down the stairs with the melted 


said Peter. ‘‘The minister 


‘*You took courses in plumbing evenings, I 
suppose, while you were at the seminary,’’ he 
observed, gently, watching, with the admirihg 
Letty, the deft ‘‘wiping’’ of the broken pipe 
with the hot metal. 

“‘No,’’ said the minister. ‘‘No, I learned 
my plumbing first. That and carpentering— 
I’m a pretty fair carpenter—took me through 
high school and helped a lot at college. A 
‘little nearer, please, Mr. Parlin. One more 
trip, and we’re through.’’ 

**You’re a wonder !’’ said Peter 

They were in the cellar again. The job was 
finished, Letty had gone back to bed. It 
remained only to test the repairs and leave the 
fire right for the night. 

The minister stooped to shut the draft of the 
furnace. His face was grimy, his clothes were 


| Covered with dust and soot, his hands black. 
I shall | 
have to call up a doctor, if it does rouse the | 


Peter looked at them—the capable hands which 
had bound up his sister’s ankle, shoveled the 
coal and mended the pipe, which should em- 
phasize with oratorical grace the morrow’s 
sermon—and at his own slender fingers, seldom 
stained with anything deeper than scholarly 
ink. 

He was looking singularly small to himself 
in the light of the night’s experience. A min- 
ister who could plumb as well as preach, whose 
masterful energy and resource were as ready 
and effective with pipes and ankles as with argu- 
ments and exhortations — 

‘*You’re certainly a wonder!’’ said Peter, 
and a tremor stirred his whimsical, grave 
mouth. 

**No,”’ the minister shook off the compliment 
in his vigorous, matter-of-fact way as he shook 
the thick black lock from his forehead, ‘‘no, 
not at all. I’ve had to go through a lot of 
things to get where I wanted to be, that’s all. 
My people didn’t want me to go into the min- 
istry—opposed it bitterly, in fact, though it’s 
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fair to say they’re satisfied now. It was make 
my own way or never get there; and I was in 
dead earnest about getting there, of course.’’ 

‘**Yes,’’ assented Peter. 

He was humorously aware that he probably - 
thought whatever this man thought about it, and 
continued to feel smaller and smaller as he con- 
sidered the rather complacent pride he had been 
accustomed to take in his own industry—he to 
whom opportunity had come by natural inheri- | 
tance, and who had only just found the wit | 
to appreciate at its true value an endowment 
of force and ability won by concentrated pur- 
pose, by hardy and indomitable struggle, 
before which his lightly critical attitude stood 
ashamed. 

‘*It’s as diverting as ‘Alice,’’’ he assured 
himself, gravely. ‘‘If I keep on like this I 
shall soon become entirely invisible. Look out 
—you’ll break it!’’ he cried, aloud. The 
faucet was tight, and the minister had caught 
up his hammer and swung it with a vigorous 
wrist. 

‘*You hit so hard!’’ complained Peter, wrin- 
kling his brows. 

The minister laughed and dropped the 
hammer. ‘‘That’s what comes of being too 
dead earnest,’’ he said, working away with 
his hand. 

Peter watched him. 

‘Pipe wiped, ankle mended, circulation 
started, confidence restored,’’ he commented, 
dryly. ‘‘I won’t try to express the feelings of 
this family toward you and your dead-earnest- 
ness, Mr. Prentiss, or say what might have 
happened if I hadn’t been sleeping on Behe- 
moth—I beg pardon !’’ 

‘““You needn’t!’’ retorted the minister, 
quickly. ‘‘I’ve worked out Behemoth, Mr. 
Parlin—and some other things, for myself.’’ 
He looked up at the other with a little flash in 
his eyes, to met a queer but responsive flash in 
Peter’ s. 

‘I thought —’’ began Peter, lamely. 

‘*You thought,’’ the minister caught him up 
with sturdy frankness, ‘‘you thought I was 
rather slow, I dare say, and sol am. Well, 
now, see here—I’ve gone at things with a 
sledge-hammer all my life—had to. I’m not 
sorry for all it’s brought about,—I can use 
every bit of knowledge I have about every- 
thing, from pipes to pulpits,—but it naturally 
hasn’t left much time for—well, for the butterfly 
touches, ’’ 

The smile that lighted up the strong lines of 
his face had in it suddenly something boyish and 
appealing. 

Peter’s face glowed. At the moment he 
found no answer, and the minister went on, 
unconsciously echoing Letty’s words: 

‘*So I think there’s been some confusion of 
tongues between us, Mr. Parlin. I hope it’s 
no deeper than that. If I haven’t always 
understood your language —’’ 

‘*You don’t have to,’’ broke in Peter, curtly 
but heartily. ‘‘I understand yours,—the sort 
of language you’ve used to-night,—and it’s a 
sort I’d be proud to speak with any man!’’ 

‘Thank you!’’ The minister stood up, still 
smiling. ‘‘I don’t despair even of the butterfly 
touches,’’ he said, ‘‘if you will let me come 
sometimes and take my turn at sleeping on 
Behemoth. ’’ 

Again Peter’s silence spoke louder than any 
words, and in the new sympathy between them, 
John Prentiss knew it and understood. 

*‘Do we go way over to the new mission on 
such a night?’’ asked Mrs. Parlin, a month 
later, as Rex entered the room after dinner, 
with a fine ‘‘booted-and-spurred-for-action’’ air. 

‘‘We do!’ replied Rex, breezily, answering 
for his brother and himself. ‘‘When Mr. 
Prentiss says ‘Go!’ we go, and when he says 
‘Come!’ we come, I can tell you that.’’ 

**T thought,’’ began his mother, with a teas- 
ing twinkle, ‘‘I thought he hadn’t any —’’ 

Peter looked at her with an answering 
twinkle, dry but appreciative. 

‘‘He may not have any sense of humor, but 
he knows how to keep the young man in the 
church,’’ he said. 


& & * & 
VII. SUPPORTED BY A RAG DOLL. 


es HERE are many dolls which are noted 

for their sweet dispositions and their 

willingness to sit still by the hour and 
do exactly as they are told. But these virtues 
are negative in their nature, and one would not 
expect a doll, no matter how amiable, to become 
an active philanthropist, and besides helping to 
support a family, to go so far as to send a 
young man through college. But that is just 
what one doll did. 

She came into being a little before Christ- 
mas. It had been a difficult problem for a 
certain widow, whose name shall be Leighton, 
to provide enough Christmas gifts, and at the 
last, when only a week remained, she suddenly 
recollected that her niece Alice had been forgot- 
ten. She could afford to buy nothing more, 
so she determined to make something with her 
own hands, and in recollection of her own 
girlhood, decided that it should be a rag doll. 

The proportions were exceedingly generous— 
more than two feet long, as large as a real 
baby. For material nothing was needed except 





some pine sawdust, easily procured from the 
mill, and some strong, new cotton cloth. 
Patterns were first cut from the tough paper | 
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BW SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY: 


& HE dream of making gold out of 
‘ T ‘*baser’’ matter has fascinated men’s 


minds for over two thousand years. 
The real value of gold consists in the labor 
expended in extracting it from the earth, puri- 
fying it from gangue, or earthy matter, and 
bringing it into circulation. If it were to be 
produced, no matter how, with less expenditure 
of labor, its value would decrease proportion- 
ately. 

Of course the first man to discover a cheaper 
source would, in all probability, become enor- 
mously rich; but imitators would soon spring 
up, for such a discovery could not be kept a 
secret. And in a very few years things would 
right themselves, and its value would again be 
that of the work expended in procuring it. 

I have begun with gold, because its manu- 
facture from so-called baser metals was the aim 
of the alchemists. It was attempted by the 
Egyptians, and the Alexandrians, who flour- 
ished in the early centuries of our era, called 
it ‘‘chrysopeia.”’ 

Such a supposed transmutation, however, 
was generally held to be beyond the power of 
mortals, and to involve superhuman or divine 
agency. Indeed, it was a law in Egypt that 
nothing should be published on the subject ; for 
their priests, who professed to be able to produce 
this change, advised that prosperity would 
depart from that country if the secret were 
revealed. The alchemists took an oath not to 
divulge what had been taught them; and Dio- 


cletian, a Roman emperor who lived in the | 


himself changed into a man of silver, who can 
further change himself into a man of gold, 
shouldst thou so desire. Reveal this to no one, 
jand keep these things to thyself, for silence 
| teaches virtue. It is well to know the trans- 
mutation of the four metals, of lead, of copper, 
of tin, and of silver, and to know how they 
change into pure gold.’’ 

It is, no doubt, well to know this; but the 
dragon, in his.temple, and the obliging priest 
will hardly show us the way. No; we must 
look upon nature with modern eyes. Trans- 
mutation is not an absurdity; it has been 
effected, but not yet with gold. 


The ‘‘ Elements.”’ 
ea describing the methods which 
i) 


must first of all familiarize ourselves 
with the different point of view of to-day. The 
ancients gave the name ‘‘element’’ to those 
things which they supposed to be the constitu- 
ents of all matter which we see round us. 





| Indeed, it is probably true that the original | 


| word ‘‘elemens’’ was composed of the letters 1, 
|m and n, to indicate that as a word is built up 


out of letters, so all ordinary matter is built out | 


| of elements. 

These elements, till the seventeenth century, 
were believed to be fire, air, earth and water. 
But about 1650 Robert Boyle, an English phi- 
losopher, published a book called ‘‘The Scepti- 


| cal Chymist,’’ in which he threw out the 


have been successfully employed, we | 
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appearance, but the weight is not thereby 
altered. For example, carbon can exist in 
more than two different forms. Black lead, or 
graphite, on the one hand, and diamond on the 
other, are both carbon, although vastly differ- 
ent in appearance; yet on heating a diamond 
sufficiently hot, it changes into exactly the same 
weight of graphite. 
Something, however, is changed during this 
| conversion of diamond into graphite. If a 
| diamond be burned, it gives off a certain amount 


| of heat, and that heat is more than can be 


| obtained from an equal weight of graphite. It 
| therefore follows that when diamond changes 
| to graphite, heat must be given out. It also 
| follows that if we could change graphite into 
| diamond, heat would have to be added to it. 
| Now heat is a form of energy. If we file iron 
and expend work on it, the iron grows warm— 
work, or energy, changes into heat. Conversely, 
if we apply heat to the boiler of a steam-engine, 
the engine can be made to lift a weight or do 
| other work ; heat is there changed into work or 
}energy. More work could be got out of a fire 
burning diamonds than out of one burning 
| charcoal ; but the fuel would be difficult to keep 
| alight, and it would be somewhat expensive. 

In a modern petroleum-engine, such as is used 
for automobiles, the vapor of the liquid petro- 
leum is mixed with air, and caused to explode 
by passing an electric spark through the mixture. 
Great heat is evolved, and the gases which are 
produced by the explosion not only occupy a 
much larger volume than that of the mixture of 
vapor and air, but also have a largely increased 
volume, owing to their high temperature; for 
all gases expand when heated. 

A change which is accompanied by the escape 
of heat is called ‘‘exothermic,’’ a word signify - 
ing ‘‘heat out,’’ and the explosion of such a 
| mixture is highly exothermic. 

The products of such an explosion are carbonic 
acid gas and water. They are also exothermic 


year 305 of our era, having suppressed with | suggestion that the old notion was wrong, and | substances, because when the former is produced 
extreme cruelty an insurrection of the Egyp- | that whatever the elements might be, they were | by burning carbon or charcoal in air or oxygen, 


tians, burned the books which taught them the 


| not fire, air, earth and water. He pointed out 


| much heat is produced ; and the latter, obtained 


art of making gold and silver, so as to deprive | that it should be possible to extract them from | by the union of hydrogen with oxygen, is also 


them of the means of amassing gold for a future | all matter, if they were really contained in it; | formed with escape of heat. 


revolt. 

The idea dominating the minds of the al- 
chemists is given in the sentence, ‘‘Gold engen- 
ders gold, as wheat produces wheat, and as 
man begets man.’’ In experiments to make 
gold, therefore, some gold was generally added 
as a seed. 

The first authentic account of an attempt at 
transmutation was given by Pliny, who lived 
during the reign of the Roman Emperor Calig- 
ula, a contemporary of Christ. He says: 

‘Caligula calcined a considerable quantity of 
orpiment to extract gold from it; but the yield 
was so small that it did not pay the cost of the 
operation.’’ The gold, what there was of it, 
was ‘‘excellent’’ ; but the emperor, like a sensi- 
ble man, took a commercial view of the situa- 
tion, and was not inclined to throw good money 
after bad, as we say. 


An Ancient Formula. 


> N these days, and until much later, 

nothing was known of the nature of 

such supposed changes ; and directions, 

when they were given, are so fanciful and 

couched in such symbolical language that they 
fail to convey a definite meaning. 

Take, for example, a quotation by Zosimus 
from Ostanes: ‘‘Go toward the current of the 
Nile; there thou shalt find a stone having a 
spirit ; take it, cut it in two, draw out its heart, 
for its soul is in its heart. Construct a temple 
of this stone like white lead, like alabaster, 
a temple without beginning or end ; in its center 
there flows a spring of pure water, brilliant as 
the sun. With sword in hand, attempt to enter, 
for the way is narrow. It is guarded by a 
Dragon which thou must maim and kill. Using 
the flesh and bones, make a pedestal, and mount 
on it to reach the temple where thou shalt find 
that which thou seekest. For the priest, seated 
near the temple, changes his nature, and is 


but that it was ‘‘impossible to obtain any one 
|of them from gold, by any treatment what- 
| soever.’? 
| As time rolled on, and as chemical experi- 
| ments were made, it became a common belief 
| that the metals, copper, iron, lead, tin, silver, 
| gold and mercury, although they might be made 
ito unite with other substances, and to change 
their external appearance, could not furnish any 
simpler form of matter. 

Thus, for example, it is possible to start with 
a known weight of gold, say an ounce, and by 
heating it with acids, to dissolve it to a yellow 
liquid. On boiling away the acid, there remains 
a mass of pretty yellow crystals. But these 


prepared, and on heating them, nothing is left 
but the original ounce of metallic gold. There 
is no way of treating gold or any other metal 
so as to get from it two or more different things 
which can be changed into anything but the 
original metal, without gaining weight. It 
was therefore concluded that the metals are 
elements, and this conclusion is still generally 
held as true. 

Soon other elements were discovered. 
hardly a year passes without their number being 
added to. There are upward of seventy, well- 


which may be elements, but which have not 
yet been sufficiently purified to make their 
claim certain. Among the more common are 
oxygen and nitrogen, gases existing in air, 
also argon and its congeners, helium, neon, 
krypton ‘and xenon, gases all contained in the 
atmosphere; sulphur or brimstone, carbon or 
charcoal, phosphorus, silicon, a constituent of 
flint, and many others. All these comply with 
the condition that, starting with a known 
weight, they cannot be so changed as to produce 
a mixture of other substances of less weight. 

It is true that some of them can be changed 
so as to produce other substances of different 
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which hardware dealers use, and were tried 
and modified until they seemed right. The 
head and body were of one piece, and each 
limb was made separate. 

When the patterns were satisfactory, the 
cloth was cut and sewed up, leaving openings 
for introducing the stuffing of sawdust, which 
was carefully sifted first. 

Then the arms and legs, brought to a thin 
edge at the upper ends, were sewed on in such 
a way as to allow them to move freely. 

The head was the greatest triumph. Mrs. 
Leighton could draw creditably. She procured 
some oil-paints, and gave Arabella’s head a 
generous priming of white lead and oil. When 
this was dry, a second coat was laid on over it, 
and over that again a coat of flesh-color. On 
the back were painted ringlets of brown, and on 
the front a charming face, with rosy cheeks and 
wide blue eyes and a calm and placid smile. 

Her profile may not have been all that could 


be desired. It is certain that she toed out, and 
that her fingers were merely divisions of a 
‘*blub’’ of cotton cloth, marked out by rows of 
stitching. Never mind. Properly dressed, she 
made her appearance at Alice’s home on Christ- 
mas morning, and became at once the most 
important personage in the house. 

Three days later a carriage stopped at Mrs. 
Leighton’s door, and a well-dressed woman got 
out. 
She announced her errand at once: 

**My little daughter has seen the doll you 
made for your niece, and is perfectly delighted 
with it. She can’t talk of anything else. I 
called to see if you would be willing to make 
her one just like it. Could you afford to make 
one for five dollars? I would gladly pay that.’’ 

Yes, Mrs. Leighton could make one for that 
price, and would. But before she had finished 
it two other women had come with similar 
requests, and in the light of the first offer, Mrs. 





weigh more than the gold from which they are | 


Indeed, 


authenticated, and perhaps six or seven others, | 


If, however, 
carbonic acid be heated to whiteness, it can be 
decomposed into its constituents, carbon and 
oxygen; and similarly, water vapor or steam, 
passed through a white-hot tube, gives a mixture 
of the two gases from which it is formed. 


Radium and Explosives. 


aigpiUT not all substances are exothermic. 

'B Compounds like nitroglycerin, guncot- 

ton, and indeed all high explosives are 

‘‘endothermic’’; that is, they give out heat 
| when they decompose, and it follows that they 
|absorb heat when they are formed from the 
elements of which they consist. 

Such compounds, when submitted to a violent 
| Shock, explode violently. It may be imagined 
that the shock knocks apart some of the atoms ; 
they give out heat, and the shock is propagated 
rapidly throughout the mass; and as their 
products are also gases, these gases occupy a 
"volume enormously greater than the solids which 
| produce them, and, moreover, an increased 
volume, because they are heated by the heat 
given out by the explosive during explosion. 

But great as is the heat evolved by such 
chemical reactions, it is small compared with 
that which radium parts with of its own accord. 

The heat lost by radium is due, so far as 
about three-quarters of it is concerned, to the 
breaking up of a gas, which is continuously 
evolved from radium and its compounds. This 
gas is named ‘‘radium emanation.’’ It contin- 
ually changes, and in four days it is half-gone ; 
in about a month the change is nearly complete. 

A eubic inch of this ‘‘emanation,’’ if we could 
colléct such a quantity, would give out more 
than three million times as much heat as would 
be furnished by the explosion of a cubic inch 
of a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen in correct 
proportions. 

But instead of its evolution being almost in- 








stantaneous, as is the case during an explosion, 
+ + cd > 


Leighton had courage to name five dollars as 
her price tothem also. That was the beginning. 
Order after order came in, and then came a letter 
from a wealthy woman, who wished to make a 
contribution to a hospital fair, and wanted to 
know if Mrs. Leighton would undertake to make 
fifty of the dolls to be put on sale ; and she offered 
the same price. 

This commission decided the question as to 
whether or not the only son should go to college. 
He had decided to go to work, and the idea of 
being supported for four years by a rag doll did 
not please him. Finally, however, his mother 
persuaded him that it was a duty which he 
owed both to himself and to her, and he went. 

Advertised by their friends, the rag dolls con- 
tinued to sell until the young man had finished 
his college course, and the making of the dolls 
was no longer necessary. 

What was the reason for the success of this 
simple industry? Rag dolls are as old as his- 
tory, and there was nothing especially novel in 
Mrs. Leighton’s Arabellas. The secret probably 
lies in the fact that these dolls were well made, 
and had pleasing faces, which could be washed, 
and were not easily marred, and which wore, 





moreover, the expression that little girls like. 
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it continues to be evolved slowly for a month. 
Besides, the quantity of emanation which can 
be used is very, very small—about two cubic 
millimeters, or as much as could be put intoa 
vessel the size of a pin-head, or as would occupy 
about one-quarter inch of the length of the fine 
tube of a thermometer. That is the largest 
quantity which can be collected at any one 
moment from the supply of radium which I 
for, unlike other gases, it cannot be 
‘‘saved up’? by collecting for a long time, 
because it is continually changing, and the 
substances into which it changes do not 

give out much heat during their subsequent 


POSSESS 5 


changes. 
Now into what does the emanation 
change? Mr. Soddy and I found, in 1903, 


that if it is by itself, that is, not mixed 
with any other gas, one of the products of 
change is helium, a gas which I discovered 
in 1895. 

I have recently found that if the emana- 
tion is dissolved in water, and there left to 
change, instead of producing helium, neon, 
another element, which Poctor Travers and 
I discovered in 1898, reveals itself by its 
spectrum. 

And if a salt of copper is present in the 
water in which the emanation is dissolved, 
the product of its change gives the spectrum 
of argon, a gas discovered by Lord Ray- 
leigh and myself in 1894. 

But can these changes be regarded as 
instances of transmutation—of the change. 
of one element into another? Is the ema- 
nation an element? And are helium, neon 
and argon elements ? 

The answer is yes. They are substances 
from which no simpler forms of matter can 
be produced. But it may be objected, if the 
emanation gives helium, and so forth, it 
cannot be an element; it must have ‘‘con- 
tained’’ helium. Here we enter on a very 
difficult question—the question whether a 
compound contains an element as such. 

It may perhaps be fairest to reply: Until 
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Are there no instances of more common ele- 
ments; like iron, copper, and so forth, being 
changed ? 

The answer is yes, one such case has been 
noted. If the emanation has been dissolved in 
water containing a salt of copper, the solution, 
after removal of the copper, showed the spec- 
trum of an element known as lithium, an element 
which closely resembles sodium, the metal of 
common salt. Probably sodium is also produced, 
but that has not been decisively settled yet. 
As to the reason for such elemental changes, 


DRAWN BY THULSTRUP. 





like you! If he had, Richmond would be 
ours in thirty days.’’ 

**But, Mr. Bradbury, nobody knows what 
I’m going to do, and I wish you wouldn’t tell. 
Maybe I’ll not be able to do it, anyway.’’ 

‘‘Don’t your family know ?’’ 

**T couldn’t have gone if they had known.’’ 

‘Certainly not. Well—God bless you!’’ 

So Bob explained fully the project he had in 
mind. Before they were quite aware of it, they 
had reached the station at Carbon Creek. 

But the train would not be due yet for nearly 





“WELL,” HE SAID, 


these changes had been observed, we should | we can only say that as all chemical changes 


have regarded the emanation as an element | 
according to the usual definition, and it is con- 
venient to retain the name. But it, and other 
so-called elements, can themselves change into 
simple forms of matter. Such changes, how- 
ever, are accompanied by a much larger heat 
change than accompanies any ordinary chemical 
changes, and in virtue of this, they must be 
classified separately. 

These gases—emanation, argon, neon and 
helium—are, very naturally, unfamiliar to the 
general public, and it may fairly be asked, 
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are accompanied with a gain or loss of energy, 
if the amount of energy at hand is enormous, 
as it is when radium emanation is present, the 
change will be proportionately far-reaching, 
and forms of matter, otherwise stable and re- 
garded as elements, will be changed, or trans- 
muted. 

The investigation of the nature of such 
changes will be the chief task of the chemists 
of the future. 

Who can guess how far their discoveries will 
affect the future of the human race? 
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sky was gray along the eastern horizon, 
and a faint tinge of pink, seen through 
a gap in the hill-range, announced the coming 


EB): the time Bob reached the village the 


of the sun. In front of Sarah Jane Stark’s 
gate he stopped, and looked longingly up to 
her house. Light shone from two of her lower 
windows, and a wisp of blue smoke curled 
lazily from the southern chimney. 

There was not time to visit her. He wanted 
to get through the village before daybreak, so 
that he should not be seen by many people. 

At the next corner he turned out of the main 
street. He met no one whom he knew until he 
came in again to the main travelled highway 
beyond the town. This road led directly to the 
railroad-station at Carbon Creek. 

It had been his purpose to wait here for the 
stage that left Mount Hermon every morning 
for Carbon Creek, carrying passengers and 
mail. 

But he was in no mood to stand still. He 
walked quickly along, feeling that the farther 
from Mount Hermon he could get the safer he 
would be. 

It was broad daylight now, and the stage 
was likely to overtake him at any moment. 
He began to wonder whom he would have for 
fellow passengers. But even as he wondered, 
a horse and buggy, coming up rapidly from 
behind, was about to pass him, when the man 
who was driving turned in his seat and looked 
back at Bob. Then he reined up his horse, 
and called out: 

‘‘Why, Bob Bannister, is that you? Where 
are you going? Won’t you jump in and ride?’’ 

It was Henry Bradbury who spoke, the 
crippled veteran who had left an arm at Mal- 
vern Hill in 762. 

‘‘No, thank you, Mr. Bradbury,’’ replied 
Bob, very much confused. ‘I’m not going 
far. I was just waiting for the stage to come 
along.’’ 

‘Well, if you’re going to Carbon Creek you 
might just as well jump in and ride with me. 
I’ve got lots of room, and you’ll save your 
stage fare.’’ 

Bob hesitated. He did not know what 
embarrassing questions Bradbury might ask. 
Then he said: 


“T’ll go with you, Mr. Bradbury. I would 





a good deal rather go with you than in the 
stage.’? He climbed into the wagon and they 
started on. 

“IT might as well be plain with you, Bob,’’ 
said Henry Bradbury. ‘‘I don’t think much 
of your father, but I’ve nothing against you. 
In fact, if what they tell me about your loyalty 
is true, you deserve a good deal of credit, 
and I wouldn’t be the last one to give it to 
you.’”’ 

‘*Thank you, Mr. Bradbury. My father and 
I don’t quite agree about the war, and about— 
the draft, but I don’t want to set up my judg- 
ment as better than his, and I don’t want to 
criticize him, and I’d rather not hear anybody 
else do it.’’ 


**That’s all right. Let’s change the subject. 
Going up to the station, are you?’’ 
**Ves,’? 


‘‘Going to take the train?’’ 

**Yes, I expect to.’’ 

After that for a few minutes there was 
silence. Bradbury looked Bob over carefully 
to see if there might be something about his 
dress or appearance to indicate his errand. But 
there was nothing. Finally his curiosity pre- 
vailed, and he said: 

“*T don’t want to be inquisitive, but may I 
ask where you are going ?’’ 

‘*T want to go to Easton, Mr. Bradbury.’’ 

There was another pause, followed by an- 
other question : 

“I suppose it’s none of my business, but 
may I inquire if Rhett Bannister has decided 
to give himself up?’’ 

“‘T think not. He doesn’t change his mind 
very easily after he’s once made it up.’’ 

Bradbury was puzzled. What was Bob Ban- 
nister going to Easton for? His visit there 
must in some way be connected with the prov- 
ost marshal’s office and the draft. Suddenly a 
light broke in upon Henry Bradbury’s mind. 
He turned to the boy. 

‘*Look here, Bob Bannister, are you going to 
enlist ?’’ 

‘*Well,’? Bob answered, ‘‘I thought one of 
us ought to go to the war, Mr. Bradbury.’’ 

The man dropped his reins and grasped Bob’s 
hand. 


**You’re all right !’’ he exclaimed. ‘I wish 


Abe Lincoln had a hundred thousand more just 





“WHAT'S YOUR CASE?” 


an hour. Learning that Bob had not had his 
breakfast, Bradbury persuaded him to go with 
him to the Eagle Hotel. 

‘Get up the best breakfast you can for this 
young man and me,’’ he said to the landlord. 
‘*Ham and eggs and potatoes and biscuits and 
pancakes and coffee. Some morning,’’ he said 
to Bob, ‘‘when you’re eating hardtack and salt 
pork, and drinking black and muddy coffee, I 
want you to remember the breakfast Henry 
Bradbury gave you at the Eagle Hotel at 
Carbon Creek the morning you started for the 
war.’’ 

And Bob did remember it many times in the 
days that were to come. 

Soon the stage pulled up at the station, the 
train came in, and Bob said good-by to his 
friend, and stepped on board. 

He had but one change of cars to make, at 
Scranton, and late in the afternoon he reached 
Phillipsburg, and walked across the bridge to 
Easton. 

The provost marshal’s office was already 
closed for the day, and Bob had to content 
himself with finding a hotel where he could 
stay overnight, and wait patiently for what the 
morning might bring. After supper he strolled 
out into the street. Reaching the public square, 
he saw a hundred newly arrived drafted men 
formed into a company and drilled in military 
evolutions. They were very awkward indeed. 
Bob thought that the company of boys at home 
could have done far better. But later in the 
evening, when a body of seasoned veterans 
belonging to the invalid corps reached the city, 
and marched with fine precision up the street 
to the square, where they stacked their arms 
and were dismissed, he looked upon them with 
deep admiration. 

The moving ranks, the rhythmic tramp, the 
glistening arms, the stirring music of the fife 
and drum—all had a fascination for the boy. 
When the troops were dismissed, one of the 
officers met a comrade on the corner where Bob 
was waiting, and let fall some words that Bob 
overheard. 

**Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘we’ve got a little provost 
duty to do up in this end of the state. There 
were a good many in some sections who didn’t 
respond to the draft. Some of them are already 
in, the rest we’re going to round up. One of 
the most notorious of these fellows is a man by 
the name of Bannister. I’m going after him 
myself when I get through around here. I’ll 
give him four days from now to make his peace 
with Uncle Sam. I intend to get him, dead or 
alive.’ 

The soldiers passed on, and Bob, pale and 
troubled, went back to his hotel, more deter- 
mined than ever to take his father’s place in 
the ranks. 

Notwithstanding his anxiety and the many 
noises in the streets, he slept fairly well, and 
at nine o’clock on the following morning he 
presented himself at the office of the provost 
marshal. Many were already waiting to see 
that officer, and Bob had to take his place in 
line and await his turn. 

Most of those who swarmed about the mar- 
shal’s office were drafted men, who were there 
to urge their claims for exemption from service 
on account of physical disability. Many were 
present with substitutes, whom they had hired 
to serve for them. Some who had failed to 

















respond to the notice of draft were being brought 
in by members of the provost guard, to answer 
for their neglect or disobedience. 

When Bob’s turn finally came, and he was ~ 
ushered into the provost marshal’s office, a 
man in captain’s uniform sat at a long table, 
busily writing. There were two or three clerks 
in various parts of the room, and soldiers with 
side-arms stood guard at the door. 

The provost marshal looked up from his 
writing. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘what’s your case?’’ 

‘TI want to enlist in place of my father, 
who has been drafted,’’ replied Bob. 

**Go as a substitute, eh? Well, see Lieu- 
tenant Morrison about that, in the next 
room. ‘Your father is here, I suppose ?’’ 

‘*No, that’s the trouble. And he doesn’t 
know I’m here.’’ 

The captain laid down his pen and looked 
at the boy. 

‘*That’s strange,’’ he said. 
reason he doesn’t know ?’’ 

Bob advanced a step closer to the mar- 
shal’s table. 

‘‘He isn’t in sympathy with the war. 
And when he was drafted he wouldn’t 
report. And when the soldiers came to 
arrest him he—they couldn’t find him.’’ 

“‘T see. And you—why did you come 
without his knowledge ?’’ 

‘‘Why, he wouldn’t let me come if he 
knew. I believe in the war. I want to 
be a soldier. And I thought if I could just 
take his place, so that he could stay at 
home with mother, and I could go and fight 
—why, I thought it would be better all 
round.’ 

‘‘What’s your father’s name?’’ 


**What’s the 


‘*Bannister. Rhett Bannister.’’ 

The marshal’s face clouded. ‘‘ Bannister 
of Mount Hermon ?’’ 

“Teh, 


‘*l’m sorry. He’s a notorious Confeder- 

ate sympathizer. We can’t afford to accept 

a price for his freedom. Our orders are to 

get him, and we shall do it if it takes a 
regiment of soldiers.’’ 

The marshal took up his pen and made as if 
to resume his writing. 

‘‘Then. it’s no use,’’ inquired Bob, weakly, 
‘for me to think about substituting for him ?’’ 

**Not the slightest. But if you really want 
to serve your country you can enlist. We need 
men, and we’ll be glad to have you. Any 
recruiting officer will take your application. 
Let in the next man, corporal.’’ 

Bob left the office in a daze. The hope that 
for two days had cheered his heart was blasted. 
He walked out through the crowd of waiting 
men, but he scarcely saw them, nor did they 
notice him. 

He went out into the October sunlight, and 
threading his way through throngs of citizens 
and soldiers, walked down the eastern side of 
the public square. 

Should he go home, or should he enlist, any- 
way? He had wandered into the street leading 
to the bridge across the Delaware. A man in 
soldier’s uniform whom he passed, stopped, 
turned, and called to him. 

Bob faced about. In an instant he recognized 
Sergeant Anderson, who had arrested him and 
marched him off to Sarah Jane Stark’s house 
for breakfast. 

‘*Are you Bob Bannister?’’ asked the ser- 
geant. 

‘*Yes. And you are Sergeant Anderson.’’ 

‘*Exactly. But what in the world are you 
doing here?’’ 

‘‘T came here last night to—well, I thought 
they would let me substitute for my father.’’ 

‘‘Oh, no, I don’t believe you could do that! 
Have you seen Captain Yohe?’’ 

**Yes; he wouldn’t let me.’’ 

“I thought he wouldn’t. That’s too bad 
after you came all the way here for that pur- 
pose. It will be a disappointment to your 
father, too.’’ 

**He doesn’t know I came.’’ 

‘‘Why—did you work this thing out yourself? 
Were you willing to do this?’’ 

‘‘Willing! I’d have crawled from Mount 
Hermon on my hands and knees to be allowed 
to do it! Do you suppose I could enlist? The 
marshal suggested that I might.’’ 

‘‘Why, yes, I suppose you could—if you are 
old enough.’’ 

**T believe I’ll try it.’’ 

‘*That’s right. I don’t believe you’ll help 
him by enlisting, but if worst comes to worst, 
men will forget about your father in thinking 
of your bravery. Will you do it?’’ 

‘*Ves,”? 

**Then come with me. In an hour I shall 
start back to the South to join my regiment. 
I’ll take you along. I'll get you into my com- 


pany. I’ll get you into my mess.’’ 
**Thank you. I’ll go, and I’ll do the best I 
can.’ 


“‘Good!’’ said the sergeant. ‘‘Be at the 
depot across the bridge yonder in an hour, and 
I’ll meet you there. The train leaves at eleven 
0’ clock.’’ 

The sergeant hurried away, and Bob went 
back to his hotel to get his baggage. He wrote 
a brief letter to Seth Mills, telling him what 
had happened at Easton, and asking him to 
repeat to his father and mother as much of the 
information as he saw fit. Then he hurried to 
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the railroad-station, and there met Sergeant |had not been restored in the commander and | out of the Blackfoot territory and in a compar-| under his feet, and swaying unsteadily as he 


Anderson. 

At eleven o’clock they boarded the train for 
Harrisburg, and from thence went to Washing- 
ton. 

It was late at night when they reached 
Washington, and Bob was very tired. They 
passed through the jostling crowds and sought 
a lodging-house with which Sergeant Anderson 
was familiar. They at once went to bed, and 
Anderson soon fell asleep. 

But Bob was not so fortunate. His anxiety 
on account of his father and mother, who would 
be worrying about him at home, kept him 
awake for some time. 

It was late when they rose the next morning, 
and after a hurried breakfast, went out into 
the streets. There were many people moving 
toand fro. Small bodies of troops went march- 
ing by. Officers in uniform hurried here and 
there. Hospital wagons, carrying sick and 
wounded men brought in from the front, passed 
through the streets. 

Every where was noise, bustle, activity, color. 
Yet nowhere was there gaiety. 
laughter, no lightness of look or word, no care- 
free expression on the face of any passer-by. 
For Washington was troubled. 

Meade, who had been driven back almost 
half-way from the Rappahannock to the capital 
under the repeated onslaughts of Lee’s depleted 
but still daring and determined armies, was 
just now taking fresh courage, facing his troops 
about, and turning once more from Centreville 
toward the Rapidan. Yet the shadow of danger 


still rested on the city, and complete confidence | 
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By Robert Dorriman— 


97 IN those days—it was the year 1840— 
* whisky was the great factor in the 
: Indian trade, in spite of the act passed 

by Congress making its use, or even its impor- 
tation into the Indian country, illegal. In one 
way or another it was smuggled past the in- 
spectors to the various posts, where it was 
doled out to the trappers, red or white, at 
fabulous prices. 

Silas Jackson was a fur-trapper of the better 
sort. He never touched liquor or spent his 
earnings in any of the many ways which kept 
his associates penniless, if not in debt. He 
was ambitious and frugal, and he carried in 
his mind a picture of a ‘‘blue-grass’’ farm in 
a certain Kentucky county, where some day 
he meant to raise blooded horses and go to 
chureh on a Sunday in blue broadcloth with 
silver buttons. 

Since he lived straight, he was a man of 
vigor, and the swallow-tailed kite was not 
much keener of sight. The other trappers 
called him lucky because he went and came 


without losing a pelt or a pack, and had never | 


had a brush with the Indians. It was not 


luck, however, that served him so well, but | 


sound judgment, clear eyes and an unimpaired 
body. 

Even when the Blackfeet, a hostile enough 
tribe when they were supposed to be at peace 
with the whites, openly waved the hatchet, 
Jackson managed to cross their country twice 
without being seen. On the third time, how- 
ever, as he was returning from Fort Union for 
the spring trapping, an incident happened 
which had an important bearing on the most 
thrilling adventure of his life. 

He was in a region thickly studded with 
buttes. Three or four thin columns‘of smoke 
had warned him that there were Blackfeet 
near, so he travelled with the greatest caution. 
He stepped so noiselessly that he almost ran 
into a Blackfcot scout, who was stretched on 
the ground at the foot of a tall, streaked butte, 
drinking from a tiny spring-hole. 

The Indian had not heard him. He lay 
drinking greedily, with his bow by his side, 
completely at Jackson’s mercy. The trapper 
stood motionless, thinking hard. He knew 
that ninety-nine men out of a hundred would 
have killed the Blackfoot as he lay. The 
relentless ethics of Indian warfare did not 
recognize indecision or compassion. It was a 
case of kill or fly at sight on both sides, and it 
was too late for Jackson to fly. 

Somehow he could not bring himself to slay 
the scout in cold blood, well as he knew the 
Indian would not have hesitated to shoot him 
in the back if the chance had offered. But it 
‘was necessary to insure his own safety in some 
way. 

So, drawing a full breath, he suddenly sprang 
upon the prostrate figure, and seizing the Black- 
foot’s right arm, drew it forcibly .backward. 
At the same time he struck him a powerful 
blow in the neck. 

The Blackfoot let out a ery that was smoth- 
ered by the water at his lips. The breath was 
knocked out of him by the force with which 
Jackson’s knees landed in the small of his 
back, and the violent blow on his neck further 
dazed him. Probably he did not know at first 
what had attacked him, whether it was a man 
or some wild animal; but he was not long 


There was no | 


|the army that had fought so splendidly and 
| successfully at Gettysburg in July. 

Even Sergeant Anderson, usually buoyant 
and light-hearted, seemed to partake of the 
| prevailing depression, and as he and Bob made 
|their way down the river and across Long 
| Bridge, little was said by either of them. 
| At the end of the bridge a supply-wagon 


driver, who knew Sergeant Anderson, trans- 
ported both men to that city. 

Early in the afternoon one of the trains that 
ran at irregular intervals from Alexandria to 
| the front was made up, and Anderson and Bob 
| boarded it. At Bristoe Station Anderson learned 
| that his regiment had gone on to Gainesville, 
and thence to Auburn, and so the two men 
followed after on foot. 

That night, as guests of the rear-guard, they 
slept, rolled in blankets, in an open field. 
was not until late the next morning that they 
came up with Anderson’s regiment camped 
under the shelter of a low hill-range near 
Auburn. 

The sergeant, beloved by the men of his 
company for his bravery in battle and his 
cheerfulness and gentleness in camp and on the 
march, was heartily welcomed back. And his 
recommendation of Bob opened the way for 
the boy into the good graces of the entire com- 
;mand. So it happened that before nightfall 
| Bob Bannister, duly examined, passed, mus- 
tered in and clothed in uniform, became a soldier 


| in the Army of the Potomac. 
(pA 
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in doubt. Rallying his 
scattered senses, he be- 
gan to heave and 
struggle frantically ; but 
Jackson was much the 
more powerful of the 
two, and he had the 
frightened Indian at a 
| disadvantage, besides. 
| Ina few minutes he had 
| the scout’s hands drawn 
|behind his back and 
|bound with a spare 
| bowstring from his own 
| quiver. 
| Then Jackson let him 
up, and the two faced 
each other, panting. Al- 
though his legs were 
free, the Blackfoot made 
no attempt to run away. 
His respect for the trap- 
| per’s long rifle kept him 
motionless, but he glared 
through his war-paint at 
Jackson, ready to meet 
death as became a Black- 
foot warrior. 

Jackson guessed his 
thought and shook his 
head. 

**No,’’ he said, in ‘the 
other’s tongue, ‘‘I’m not 
going to kill you. Per- 
haps I’m a fool, but 
trapping beaver and not 
shooting people is my 
business. You let me 
alone and I’ll let you 
alone. Understand ?’’ 

The Blackfoot appar- 
ently could not. That this solitary white man 
should show mercy to a scout in the enemy’s 
country seemed against all the rules of warfare 
and common sense. It was some trick. His 
eye gleamed scornfully. 

Jackson walked up to him and put a finger 
on his bare chest. 

“Tm not going to kill you,’’ he repeated, 
“‘or any of your people—if you let me alone. 
I’m going way off, out of your country.’’ 
pointed toward the north. ‘‘Will you let me 
go?’ 

The Blackfoot stared at him, and the grim 
lines in his face gradually relaxed. 

**You go!’’ he grunted. 

*‘All right,’’ said Jackson. ‘‘I’ll trust to 
the word of a chief,’’ and he walked away 
without a backward look. 

He had plenty of backward-flying thoughts, 
however. Would the Blackfoot repay good 
with evil? How near was the band for which 
he had been scouting? Would they be down 
on his trail the next day? Worried by these 
thoughts, Jackson travelled fast all that night, 
and spent the next day hidden in a cup-like 
hollow on the summit of a small butte, a posi- 
tion which, defended by his long rifle, would 
have cost the Blackfeet dear to take. 

No Indians came in sight, and the following 
night Jackson took up the trail again with new 
courage. He did not change his mode of 
travelling, however, until he had put sixty 








going down to Alexandria came along, and the | past 


atively safe country. 

When spring was over and the pelts had 
begun to grow poor, Jackson began his long 
march back to Fort Union. His pack of prime 
beaver made him especially anxious to avoid 
an encounter with the Blackfeet; but in spite 
of every precaution, he met a band of them 
just as he had begun to think the danger ‘was 


Fortunately the Blackfeet were not mounted. 
They were a canoeing party that had stopped 
to rest and eat in the shade of a bluff on the 
Yellowstone River. Jackson and the scout 
posted on top of the bank saw each other at 
the same instant, and the trapper halted just 
long enough to make sure that the odds against 
him were too big to warrant any show of 
resistance. Then he took to his heels, running, 





It | 
| the buffalo bushes that edged the bluff, and 
| swept after him, howling like wolves. 


He} 


miles behind him. A few more days saw him | 


quartering away from the river. 
The Blackfeet, fifteen strong, burst through 


Jackson knew himself well enough to be 
sure that no matter how swift the Blackfeet, 
| he could make a stern chase a long one. He 
had never met a trapper who could outrun him, 
and he had entered many a foot-race during the 
| wild spring and fall gatherings at the fort. So, 
instead of breaking into a frantic pace at the 
outset, he settled down to a long, calculated 
stride that would eat up distance without 
greatly tiring him. 
have to run with his head as well as his feet. 

The Indians, on the contrary, came on at 

first at full speed, hoping to run the trapper 
down within a few hundred yards. To 
frighten him into breaking his stride, they let 
out volleys of whoops and discharged a number 
of arrows as they ran; but naturally their aim 
was poor, and presently they began to save 
both their breath and their weapons. They 
saw that they had no timid greenhorn to deal 
with. 

The ground was good for running, with only 
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HE SUDDENLY SPRANG UPON THE PROSTRATE FIGURE 


an occasional low, wave-like swell to break its 
level. The summer sun had burned the short 
grass so that it was like a wiry mat underfoot. 
But racing for one’s life is different from doing 
it for sport. Fear will lend one wings for a 
while, but it is a great destroyer of wind and 
judgment. 

At the end of the first hundred yards Jackson 
was forced to drop his precious pack. Soon 
after that he threw away his rifle and his deer- 
skin jacket. 

The prairie ahead of him was as smooth as a 
floor. Jackson could see no ravine or butte to 
give him a moment of refuge. He looked back 
over his shoulder. The Blackfeet were strung 
out in a line behind him, some evidently out- 
classed; but half a dozen were running 
strongly, and had speed to spare. It was 
apparent that they were confident of their 
ability to tire him out. 

Now the real race began. With his hands 
clenched and head back, Jackson gradually 
increased his speed. The grass spun under his 
feet, and where it was long, parted with a 
sharp tearing sound against his ankles. Ahead 
of him, suddenly, a prairie-dog popped into 
his burrow; then he saw a number of little 
tails whisk out of sight, and his heart swelled 
with fear. 

A stumble would mean his death-warrant, 
but he did not dare to make a détour round the 
‘‘town.’’ It was too wide. 

He dashed into it, feeling the ground roughen 





He knew that he would | 


}ran over the little mounds. The sweat of 

| fright poured down his lean brown face, and at 

|every step his muscles cringed lest his foot 
| should strike one of the burrows. 

The ‘‘town’’ was a quarter of a mile wide, 
: . . 

; and Jackson was jarred and alarmingly fatigued 
when he struck smpoth ground agein. A buck- 
ward look ‘showed him, that. some of thy Black- 
feet’ Were Guteof the race, out’that those in the 

}leall were nearer to him tban . before. The 
leading Indian halte(l ‘at that instant. ind dis- 
charged 4n airo‘v, which sang over Jackson’s 
snouliér, but it was almost spent. At least, he 
was practically out of range. 

He began to fear, however, that he was 
losing ground at every stride. His strength, 
too, was going. There was a pain like that 
from a knife-thrust under his ribs, and his 
lungs were hot and seared. The buoyancy of 
his body had gone. Every step jarred him and 
racked his aching head. A light, salty foam 
gathered on his lips, yet his mouth was burn- 
ing dry. 

There was no refuge on the mercilessly bare 
prairie, and desperately he changed his course 
toward the Yellowstone. If he could reach it, 
he was resolved to drown himself rather than 
; fall into the hands of the Blackfeet. But could 
he reach it? His eyes were so glazed and con- 
gested that he could not distinguish the buffalo 
bushes along the bank; but he knew in which 
direction the river lay, and on he toiled, sobbing 
for breath, his nose clogged with trickling 
blood. 

He was swaying like a drunken man when 
he felt the stiff bushes about his knees. 
Beneath him rolled the brown river, dimpled 
by the breeze, and sucking and swirling round 
a great jam of driftwood wedged between a 
sand-bar and the shore. 

Jackson fell headlong down the sloping bank, 
his face striking among the wet stones. The chill 
of the water revived him. He scrambled forward 
on his hands and knees into the river. The 
jam offered him a last 
haven, and fortunately 
the water did not reach 
above his waist. He was 
too spent to swim a 
stroke, but staggering 
and slipping, he man- 
aged to wade the gap, 
and crawled under the 
jumbled mass of timber 
like a wounded musk- 
rat. 

Stooping so that only 
his head was above 
water, he wormed his 
way toward the heart 
of the jam just as the 
leading Blackfeet leaped 
down the bank. Fora 
few moments they stood 
there, talking in low 
tones; then Jackson 
heard the water ripple 
and splash as they 
waded out toward the 
jam. 

Soon they were joined 
by others, and the whole 
band began to walk 
round and over the mass 
of interlaced timbers, 
thrusting down a log 
here, and lifting others, 
and peering through the 
interstices. Sick with 
dread, Jackson crouched 
up to his throat in the 
water, waiting for the 
discovery he felt sure 
must come, 

Suddenly the light that 
filtered down from above 
was cut off. Jackson was too firmly wedged 
in to move anything but his head. He 
looked up and met the gaze of a Blackfoot 
across whose face a look of savage triumph 
flashed and whose parted lips seemed about to 
utter a signal whoop. But instead, he glared 
silently at Jackson, and a conflicting series of 
expressions passed across his painted face. 
Then, as noiselessly as he had come, he glided 
away. 

It was the Blackfoot Jackson had captured 
|} and set free that spring. The recognition had 
| been mutual, but Jackson hardly dared to hope 
| for the same mercy that he had shown the 
| warrior. In an agony of apprehension he 
waited and listened. 

By and by he heard voices, and could even 
distinguish a few words. Some one was saying 
that the river must have drunk up the white 
man. 

To this the others apparently agreed. There 
was a short parley, followed by the sound of 
bodies moving through the water, and them 
silence, except for the light lapping of the cur- 
rent against the jam. 

Still Jackson did not dare to move. For an 
hour he listened fearfully ; but only the natural 
noises of the river were to be heard. Unable 
to stand the chill of the water any longer, he 
worked his way to the edge of the jam and 
looked out. The bank was deserted, and 
wading ashore, he climbed the little bluff. 
The Blackfeet had disappeared. 
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THE “vouTwe COMPANION " CUP. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
as elected governor is reported as dread- 

ing the more than two hundred formal 
dinners which he must officially attend during 
the year. It takes a courageous statesman to 
refuse so many meals, but it is understood that 
he is determined to do so. 


Gu day the salary of the President will be 
increased to one hundred thousand dollars, 
but the passage of the bill making the increase 
is doubtful at the present time. Yet if it is 


desired that Mr. Taft should profit by it, the | 


bill must go through before March 4th, as the 
President’s salary may not be increased during 
the term for which he is elected. 
hat boy born during the current year will 
be the Abraham Lincoln or the Charles 
Darwin of the century? Both Darwin and 
Lincoln were born on February 12, 1809. The 
same year saw the birth of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Edgar Allan Poe, Alfred Tennyson, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Felix Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy, to say nothing of scores of 
men famous in other branches of learning. 
» the interest of safeguarding coastwise 
shipping, the Department of Commerce and 
Labor has made new rules which affect barge 
traffic. They apply mostly to the Atlantic 
coast, and especially to the coal-carrying trade, 
since ‘that is the principal industry in which 
barges are employed. The new rules limit the 
number of barges which one tug may tow to 
three, and require that the length of the hawser 
between each two shall not be more than 
seventy-five feet. The new rules apply only to 
the three-mile limit within which the depart- 
ment has jurisdiction, but that includes the 
belt of largest traffic. The long lines of barges 
have always been regarded as a danger to other 
shipping. a 
A= priest in Ireland recently informed 
the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton that twelve farmers in his neighborhood 
having contributed a dollar apiece, he bought 
twelve good books on agriculture and horticul- 
ture, and thus established a small loan library 
which has done excellent service. Secretary 
Wilson now plans to develop a similar idea. 
He invites both country clergymen and physi- 
cians to take the initiative, and volunteers to 
advise what books shall be purchased, and to 
supply such libraries with department publica- 
tions. Under these conditions, a small amount 
of money will go a long way; and the farmers 
who invest it may feel sure that they, tuo, are 
progressing. Re 
St Robert Hart, for many years Inspector- 
General of Chinese customs, has made a 
striking suggestion as to the possible future of 
China. The world has long wondered what 
would happen if that great country of four hun- 
dred million people should awake to its full 
power and stand up like a giant among nations. 
Sir Robert’s idea is reassuring. The Chinaman 
is a lover of peace. China would turn round 
to the rest of the world and say, ‘‘Gentlemen, 
there must be no more fighting.’’ The strongest 
nation would become a beneficent policeman, 
keeping us little fellows in order. Sir Robert 
says that it is a curious statement, but not so 
unreasonable as it seems to those who do not 
know China. 


y legislative act Massachusetts required that 

the question of providing public play- 
grounds should be embodied in a referendum 
and presented to the people of all towns and 
cities of over ten thousand inhabitants. Some 
cities already have playgrounds that satisfy the 
spirit of the law. Of twenty-three other cities 
that voted on the question, twenty-two gave an 
overwhelming answer in favor of playgrounds. 
Those who pretend that the people have not 
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sense enough to know what they want may be 
interested to learn that Worcester and New 
Bedford voted ‘‘no’’ for liquor and ‘‘yes’’ for 
playgrounds. In Springfield the license forces 
tried some disingenuous advertising: 
Yes! ! On both questions at the bottom of the 
ballot. Vote for license; vote for playgrounds. 
Both stand for civic progress.’’ Springfield 


inaisrity for liquor license was only twenty- 


‘| threé hundred, whereas the majority for play- 


grounds was more than nine thousand. 
kee-runners in Sweden will soon be compe- 
ting for the silver cup to which reference 
was made in the note at the beginning of the 
article on winter sports by Prince Wilhelm in 
The Companion last week. It was at the 
suggestion of the prince that the cup was made, 
and he also proposed that it be known as The 
Youth’s Companion prize for skeeing, to be 
awarded annually. The design is suitable for 
its purpose. The skees which support the 
bowl are typical of the sport, and the coat of 
arms in the decoration is that of the country of 
the contestants. The cup stands about fifteen 
inches high, and is a trophy well worth the 
efforts of the athletes. : 
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TAUGHT BY A POEM. 


A verse may find him who a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice. 
George Herbert. 
*¢ 


POSTAL SAVINGS - BANKS. 


here is every reason to believe that at an 

early day a system of postal savings- 

banks will be established in the United 
States. Every Postmaster-General for twenty 
years has recommended the measure, four of 
| the political parties represented in the last presi- 
| dential election included it in their platforms, 
|and an overwhelming majority of the people 
| undoubtedly will welcome it. 

The provisions of the bill now pending in the 
Senate are substantially as follows: 

Every post-office in the United States author- 
ized to issue money-orders, and such other 
post-offices as the Postmaster-General may 
designate, will become savings depositories, at 
which any person more than ten years of age 
may open an account by depositing not less than 
one dollar nor more than one hundred dollars 
during any one month. 

Upon opening an account a depositor will 
receive a pass-book, and thereafter may deposit 
at any time ten cents or any multiple of it. 
Each deposit will be entered in the book by the 
postmaster. Deposits will be limited to five 
hundred dollars at any one time. Interest at 
the rate of two per cent. will be paid on the 
average deposit, computed every six months. 
These deposits will be exempt from taxation 
and from seizure by legal process. The funds 
thus deposited will be placed by postmasters in 
the nearest national banks, which will be 
required to pay two and a quarter per cent. 
interest. Any depositor who wishes to with- 
draw a part or all of his deposit must make 
written application to the postmaster, who will 
forward it, with the pass-book, to the Post- 
master-General ; and in due course a check or 
an order on the Postmaster-General will be 
returned. 

The fundamental purposes of this bill are: 
To encourage persons of small income to save, 
by offering them a convenient and safe medium 
in their own neighborhood; to offer thrift the 
encouragement of protection ; and to secure such 
a final deposit of the money as will insure its 
investment and circulation in the communities 
to which it belongs. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


n January 19, 1809, Edgar Allan Poe 
O was born in Boston. In the forty years 

of his life he produced stories, poems 
and essays which, taken together, make him 
one of the most remarkable writers of his cen- 
tury. His life was unhappy, broken by poverty 
and disease, and the clear, delicate finish of his 
art was an achievement of will and devotion in 
the face of hard circumstances. 

Poe’s tales have gone all over the world, and 
he is one of the acknowledged masters of the 
short story. He was the father of the detective 
story, which in ingenuity has never surpassed 
its originator. His tales of psychological horror, 
remorse and fear caught the imagination of the 
public, and have held it through half a century 
of abundant fiction. There is nothing better of 
their kind than ‘‘William Wilson’’ and ‘‘The 
Fall of the House of Usher.’’ 

Poe’s poetry enjoys a distinction which no 
other Americén poet has attained in appealing 
to the general public on the one hand and to 
the poet and the artist on the other. His 
‘*Raven’’ was reprinted all over America, and 
some of his lines, such as 


The glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome, 


are among the familiar great phrases of poetry. 
Meanwhile he influenced two generations of 
lyric poets in England and France. It is 
because of this following of creative appre- 
ciators in Europe, such as he has not had in 
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countrymen than among foreigners. But Poe 
has always had hosts of readers in America, 
and the American editions of his works have 
been legion. 

In criticism he set a new standard of inde- 
pendence at a time when American literary 
thought was narrow, provincial, and ignorant 
of the world’s literature. The brilliant and 
versatile mind shines serenely at the end of its 
first century. 

* © 
SECRET OF SEEING. 


Minds that have nothing to confer 
Find little to perceive. Wordsworth. 
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THE UNMARRIED ARCHBISHOP. 


e the advice of an old woman, and 
marty,’’ said the late Queen Victoria 
to the Rev. Cosmo Gordon Lang; but 
the young clergyman, who was then success- 
fully directing a dozen assistants, smilingly 
objected. 

‘*Tf I have a curate who does not suit, I can 
get rid of him,’’ he answered. ‘‘I could not 
do the same with a wife.’’ 

At the age of forty-four, which makes him 
the youngest man of modern times who has 
filled this high post, Doctor Lang, the Bishop 
of Stepney, has been appointed Archbishop of 
York. He is still unmarried. 

Possibly the good queen’s suggestion would 
have been more effective if she had based it on 
different grounds. ‘‘I find you actually keep 
twelve curates,’’ she is reported to have said. 
‘*You should take to yourself a wife. I believe 


“ 


you would then be able to do with two curates | 


less.’” 

For an accomplished matchmaker, which her 
majesty is alleged to have been, this seems 
singularly maladroit. It is conceivable that 
Doctor Lang shrank from the thought that a 
wife must share not only his own toils, but 
other people’s troubles. Then the idea that 
she could do the work of two curates would 
repel him, rather than attract him, since it 
would present the lady in the light of unpaid 
burden-bearer, not as a free companion. 

Nor was this the full extent of the blow that 
the queen struck at the ideal which all men 
cherish. Her intimation that a woman is 
equivalent to two men only might frighten any 
man from matrimony; for every one ‘likes to 
believe that his wife, when he shall find her, 
will be worth all the rest of the world. 
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HELPING OUR NEIGHBORS. 

hat which stands out bright and shining 
7 above all the tragedy of the Italian earth- 
quake is the world-wide and instant 
response to the need of the suffering survivors. 
The calamity itself was neither new nor 
strange, unless, perhaps, in its magnitude. 
Sicily and Calabria have been often visited 
by disastrous earthquakes, both in ancient 
times and recently. Since the beginning of 


the present century, still less than ten years | 
old, the great cities of San Francisco and | 


Valparaiso, in the western hemisphere, have 
been destroyed by seismic upheavals, to say 
nothing of the wiping out of St. Pierre, with 
all its population, by the eruption of Mont 
Pelée, in the island of Martinique. 

At the time of each of these great cataclasms 
the rest of the world contributed to the relief 
of the sufferers, and once again the draft on 
human sympathy has been honored. Not only 
did Italian war-ships and the Italian King and 
Queen start for the scene of the earthquake as 
soon as news of it reached Rome, but British, 
French and Russian squadrons in the Medi- 
terranean headed at full speed for the help of 
the stricken country. This was government aid. 

The people, the men and women, in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and both Americas, were equally 
prompt in offering their money for the pur- 
chase of food, clothing and shelter, that the 
widowed and the orphaned might not go 
uncomforted. 

The human heart is wondrous kind, and 
there is no surer way to make it beat with 
helpful sympathy than to disclose to it the 
existence of suffering. It has answered the old 
question of the lawyer, ‘‘And who is my 
neighbor ?’’ by including within that intimate 
and friendly fellowship all those in need the 


world over. 
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REFORMING WALL STREET. 


overnor Hughes of New York has ap- 

pointed a committee of representative 

citizens to inquire what changes, if any, 

are advisable in the laws of the state bearing 

upon speculation in securities and commodities, 
or relating to the protection of investors. 

This inquiry is of national concern, for New 
York is the greatest American market for stocks 
and bonds and for many agricultural products. 
It is charged elsewhere, and admitted in New 
York, that there is unscrupulous trading in that 
market; that men buy and sell with the reck- 
lessness of the professional gambler rather than 
with the care of conservative dealers. No 
accurate figures are obtainable to show the 
extent to which this sort of gambling is carried 
on. It is alleged, on the one hand, that less 


America, that Poe seems less a hero among his | than a tenth of the transactions on the stock 





exchange represent legitimate trading; on the 
other, that not more than one-tenth is specula- 
tive in the bad sense. r 

The close relation between the banks and 
the speculative traders is a source of peril. 
When a speculator fails in fime of panic, the 
bank which has supplied the money for his 
operations sometimes finds that the securities 
which it holds against his loans are insufficient, 
| and the bank loses. 

In France and England the banks decline to 
lend money to stock speculators. The French 
banks are, however, permitted by law to lend 
money to depositors who wish to buy stocks 
and bonds for investment. Selling stock that 
one does not own, that is, ‘‘selling short,’’ 
is treated in England and Germany as a 
gambling transaction. Such a contract is not 
enforceable at law. But it is not to be inferred 
that the existence of such law puts a stop to 
stock gambling. Indeed, the methods of the 
London Stock Exchange permit practises which 
in this country would cause it to be classed as 
a ‘*bucket-shop.’’ 

The responsible and reputable dealers in 
stocks and bonds in New York have welcomed 
the investigation, professing to be as anxious 
as the governor that the business of Wall Street 
be cleared of the odium which now unfortu- 
nately attaches to it in the minds of many 


persons. 
* © 


SOME USEFUL VERMIN. 


field-mouse is a frail and harmless-looking 

A little ‘‘beastie,’’? about which Burns wrote 

one of his most beautiful poems. By 

himself he would not be regarded as especially 

dangerous, but when he becomes mice, as he 

does with great rapidity and in geometrical 
progression, the case is somewhat different. 

In a certain valley in Nevada last year field- 
mice entirely destroyed three-fourths of twenty 
thousand acres of alfalfa. Their depredations 
brought down upon them the American eagle, 
in the shape of representatives of the Biological 
Survey. 

Experiments in poisoning disclosed a method 
of using sulphate of strychnin on chopped green 
alfalfa and alfalfa hay so successfully that even 
on ranches where the mice reached a total of 
twelve thousand to the acre relief was obtained 
at the cost of only seventy cents an acre. 

Now comes the most interesting part of the 
experience. When the pest of mice first became 
a serious menace to the crop, an army was sent 
direct by nature to war upon them. It con- 
sisted of thousands of hawks, owls, gulls, 
herons, ravens, skunks, badgers, weasels, foxes 
and coyotes,—natural enemies of the mice,— 
called together by the news of good hunting. 
But all of them were also, be it noted, of the 
class usually designated as ‘‘vermin,’’ and the 
farmers were inclined to regard them as fair 
game, and to shoot them. 

The representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture, on the other hand, insisted upon 
| protecting these birds and beasts as friends 
rather than enemies of the ranchmen. The 
result was immediate and remarkable. Within 
| the twenty thousand acres where the mice were 
most numerous, the vermin which preyed upon 
them destroyed at least forty-five thousand mice 
a day, and with the assistance of the poisoners, 
were able to take care of the rest of the mice, 
and prevent them from doing serious damage. 

It might be difficult to match this case in 
magnitude, but it is easy to match it in kind. 
Not in Nevada alone, but all over the country, 
there are birds and beasts popularly regarded 
as noxious which a larger knowledge shows to 
be enormously beneficent. 
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mericans consume more sugar than any other 
people in the world. In 1907 the figures were 
a little over eighty-two pounds apiece for every 
man, woman and child. The year furnished other 
interesting facts in regard to sugar. The amount 
of sugar raised in the United States was larger 
than ever before, the amount brought in from 
abroad and that imported from the island posses- 
sions were also the greatest in the country’s his- 
tory, and the amount exported was the largest. 
For the first time, too, the amount of beet-sugar 
exceeded the amount produced from cane, the 
excess being more than four hundred million 
pounds. tae 
orn-stalks have hitherto been used chiefly for 
fodder and fiddles. The farmers’ boys have 
made the fiddles and the cattle have eaten the 
fodder. The Department of Agriculture, which 
has already made paper from the stalks as a 
| laboratory experiment, is planning to go into the 
| business extensively enough to test the commer- 
| cial value of this new paper material. It thus 
| hopes by encouraging the raising of corn to pre- 
vent the razing of the forests. 





oe with petroleum from the Stand- 
ard Oil Company took fire in the harbor of 
Singapore, and when all attempts to extinguish 
the fire failed, the harbor agents appealed to the 
commander of the fortifications to sink the vessel. 
| It was two miles away, but a few well-directed 
| shots from the six-inch guns sent the ship to the 
| bottom. Thus do warlike weapons have their vic- 
tories no less profound than the implements of 
peace. pun 
mp Monday the electors met in the several 
states and cast their votes for President and 
This was the first time that Mr. 





Vice-President. 
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Taft received any votes for the office which he will | as they walked. Certainly, the conjunction of | 
fill after March 4th. Only then did he become the | ancient and modern maidenhood was a striking | 
President elect. After voting, the electors in each one: “Elaine, the fair, Elaine, the lovable, Elaine, | 
state signed the record of the vote cast and the | the lily maid of Astolat’—and the chewing-gum | 
governor certified to its correctness, and a mes- | girl! 
senger was appointed to take the record to Wash- | 
ington and deliver it to the President of the Senate. 
Both branches of Congress will meet in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives in Washington on | 
February 10th, when the Vice-President will open | 
the certificates from the several states, and the | 
votes will be counted and an official announce- 
ment of the result will be made. But it has never 
been customary to send notice to the President 
elect that he has been elected. 
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KENTUCKY NEGROES. 


A in all, declares J. F. Cook in “Old Kentucky,” 
the negroes of Kentucky were the best class 
of negroes possible. They were trained to honesty 
and kindliness ; trained to respect religion, and to | 
love their masters and their masters’ children. 
Nevertheless, he states that many slaveholders 
would have been glad to free the negroes had there 
| been a practical way of accomplishing it. 

My grandfather owned a large body of Ken- 
tucky land; he also owned a few slaves, and did 
not want to own them. When I was a bow he 
called them all before him and asked them if they 
wished for their freedom. As he could not give 
them freedom and let them stay in Kentucky, he 
sent across the Ohio River to ask if he could buy 
land and put them over there, and the privilege 
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BEST OF ALL. 


"eo that your visit is almost over,” said one | 
of the Eastern cousins, “‘tell us what inter- 
ested you most of all.” 
The girl from the newest West answered was refused. 
promptly : | He would not have sold one of them any sooner 
“The old people.” wt hanes | have nay by on ? - — C1 
“The old people!” her cousin echoed. “Why, | #24 the next thing was to send them to Liberia i 
I thought of course you'd say—well, I don’t know they would go there. But the request of all-his 


apse slaves was to be permitted to stay there, in Ken- 
what I did think you’d say, exactly, but I supposed | tucky, with him, and live with him; and they did 
it would be—oh, well—art, or institutions, or 


until some of them died, and others were kindly 
society, or the Atlantic Ocean, or something of cared for after his death. 


The negroes were taught obedience, and we 


that sort.” children learned that virtue with them. The 
Everybody laughed, and the Western cousin | negroes were taught to be honest, and were pun- 
shook her head. ished for dishonesty just as we children were. 


We were willing to divide anything we had with 
them, and they would make any reasonable sacri- 
fice for us. 


“No; it’s the old people. You see, I’ve hardly 
known any, I was so long at boarding-school, and 
at home we don’t have them. We’re not old 
enough as a town for anybody to have grown old 
among us, and we’re too new and rough and remote 
for old people to happen in upon us casually. 
There’s nobody really old in the place; some of | 
the men are more than elderly, perhaps, but you 
couldn’t guess at their age within twenty years. 
And as for the women—why, last summer, when 
Mrs. Luce came on to help her daughter take care 
of the twins, she made the sixth grandmother 
in town, and we were so proud we gave them a 
‘grandmothers’ party.’ They were a fine half- 
dozen, too—but the oldest was fifty-seven and the 
youngest was forty-one; so they weren’t exactly 
centenarians, 

“When I met real old people here—people in their 
seventies, eighties and nineties—I was as shy with 
them at first as an old bachelor is with a baby. | the glacier would yield them up again in the course | 
I felt that such a frivolous butterfly as I couldn’t | of one thousand years, but Doctor Forbes believed 
es anaitiias tat Sn SaeepENe Se SU Seetene the bodies in forty years. “This. statement was 
Methuselahs of men and silver-haired saintly old | considered bold, but its accuracy was borne out 
ladies. When I-first found I could make them | bythe event. In forty years the flow of ice brought 
laugh, and that they liked to, and hadn’t forgotten 


the bodies to light. , ’ : 
how a bit, I was almost shocked. But I soon got In 1966 Henry Arkwright was lost in a glacier. 
used to it, and it was the greatest relief. 


In just thirty-one years his brother received a 
telegram from the mayor of Chamouni that the 

“You see, I’ve always dreaded old age. I had 
an idea that being old was a kind of necessary, 


body was found. Every article of clothing was 
intact. His name and regiment could be read 
ee : : clearly on his handkerchief, and his gold pencil- 
characterless, long-drawn preliminary to being | case opened and shut as easily as when he last | 
dead ; a sort of condition of suspended animation, | used it, three decades before. 
where one was expected to be sufficiently alive to 
manifest piety and patience, but scarcely, in * © 
decorum, anything else. It came to me as a com- | 
plete surprise that there were as many different “QUITE SO.” 
kinds of old as of young. : aig a , : 
“Now, with the memory of all my new old nen Ge late Louise Chandler Moulton —_ 
, ar : E . in London in the late seventies, she noticed 
friends—calm old ladies and gay old ladies and Ali se , 
r ro aneael. ae ; the servility, as a rule, of the shopkeepers. It is 
brisk old ladies, old ladies who live in a sweet a comfort, to be sure, not to be bullied into buy! 
withdrawal from this hustling, bustling world, thin “ nae “eat 3 Pech rts penetete a 
and old ladies who keep up with the times and veh ie the p Merce le a rin Mecca 
read the latest novels, and talk politics till their | ,, y gp 6 wig Poe s enn 
‘ h ad ose Random Rambles” she recalls an incident in 
eyes snap—don’t you see, I shall never be afraid | \1 604 the clerk’ awe , , 
again. which the clerk’s tongue got away with him. 
“It’s all very w N “Quite so!” is a favorite formula with the 
one 7 = —— oo ae _ London shopkeeper, and this habit leads him 
of her arts and institutions and the Atlantic Ocean, sometimes into ridiculous blunders. For instance, 
and a good many other things—but her splendid | I went one day into the shop of a London druggist, 
old folks are the best of all.” or chemist, as they say there. 
| “I want a tooth-brush,” I said. 
| “Quite so, madam!” 
| “And some smelling-salts—strong.” 
“Quite so!” 
“Oh, and ink. Have you good black ink?” 
so! 
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AFTER MANY YEARS. 


he body of a guide, perfectly preserved, has 

been yielded up by one of the Swiss glaciers 
after a period of twenty-one years. In 1887 the 
guide fell into a crevasse. His body was lately 
recovered, and his appearance was unchanged by 
its long imprisonment in the ice. There have been 
other cases of the bringing back of a long-lost 
body held for years in the close embrace of the ice. 
Some of them are mentioned in Mrs, Le Blond’s 
“True Tales of Mountain Adventure.” . 

One of the first instances on record is that of the 
Hamel accident, which took place in 1820. Several 
eo | were swept down by an avalanche and 
iurled into a crevasse. Hamel prophesied that 
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| 
LILY MAID AND CHEWING-GUM GIRL.| <:(; an 


mong the various types of our countrywomen | Presently my parcels were put up, and I be 
which we admit as truly typical, perhaps that | t© count out the pay for them. My Yankee arith- 
. P . pte et ahle ang | metic was scarcely equal to the shillings and six- 
which the patriotic American is least able, and | pences, not to say farthings, of this unaccustomed 
most desirous, to be able to repudiate as libelous, | currency, and I said: 
is the chewing-gum girl. “elton mas with your pew. , 
‘ . “Qu , madam,” came the shopman’s reply, 
Humorists and caricaturists have long held her with the accustomed sweet readiness; and it Lat 


up to ridicule; she plays her unlovely part unex- | only by the smile I could not repress that he was 
aggerated in novels, tales and plays of contempo- | reminded of his unintentional discourtesy. 

rary life; distinguished travellers in serious 

studies of American manners spare her a para- 
graph or a page of amazement and dismay. She 
has little excuse indeed for not seeing herself as 
others see her; yet if she really did so see herself, 
it is impossible to believe that she would not cease 
to champ, and give rest to her weary jaws and to 
the eyes of the fascinated beholders. 

Miss Ellen Terry has recently told a little tale, 
which casts a further and a lurid light upon the 
subject. 

During Irving’s American production of “Faust,” 
some six regularly employed actors of the company 
personated the leading demons of the famous 
scene of the witches’ revel on the Brocken; the 
other forty imps and demons required were re- 
cruited from local talent in the different towns 
visited. 

“Their general instructions,” says Miss Terry, | 
“were to throw up their arms and look fierce at 
certain music cues. One night I noticed a girl | use as a table-cover. 
going through the most terrible contortions with | “There was some one at last to appreciate its 
her jaw, and thought I must say something. | excellence. The next time Alma-Tadema saw 


ee rege Se a ’ ag. | the old woman she told him that it was “‘much 
Pi ny WG, Gary Take Geek, Se ers aang better than those common oilcloth things. They 


always let the water through,” she explained, 
“*How? was all the answer that I got; and the | “but that one of yours is a good thick one, with 
girl continued to make faces as before. 


plenty of paint on it.’ 

“T was contemplating a second attempt when 
Templeton, the lime-light man, who had heard 
me speak to her, touched me on the shoulder. 

“*Beg pardon, miss, she don’t niean it. She’s 
only chewing gum.’ ” 

At least, the offense, even if it result in grimaces 
hideous beyond the proper restraints of art, was 
not, on that occasion, wholly out of keeping. But 
on another occasion, when the play was “King 
Arthur,” Miss Terry’s good friend, Madame Melba, 
who was in the audience, wrote her a note begging 
her move the stage-manager to see that there 
should be no more gum-chewing on the stage. 
The mourners, it appeared, walking in solemn 
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THE MASTERPIECE. 

Ima-Tadema, the artist, did not achieve fame at 

a single bound. He had a few ups to many 
downs before he was finally recognized as a 
painter of ability. In his student days one of his 
unsuccessful pictures was returned unsold by the 
committee of the Brussels Exhibition of 1859. The 
| subject was a house on fire, says the Associated 
| Sunday Magazine. 

Instead of a tirade against the stupidity or 
favoritism of the committee, the artist asked his 
fellow students into his studio and invited them 
to jump through the canvas. He led the way by 
leaping head first through the oily flames. 

A second unsuccessful effort was a large-sized 
square picture that came back again and again to 
its creator’s easel, until at last he revenged him- 
self 9 it in a novel way by cutting the picture 
out of its frame and giving it to an old woman to 











THE PROPHET AT HOME. 


66 D° you mean to say,” began the tourist to the 
villager with whom the London Daily News 

says he had struck up conversation, ‘that the old 
man in front of that house is really one hundred 
years old?” 

“One hundred and four,” corrected the native. 

“No wonder you’re proud of him!” congratu- 
lated the tourist. 

“T don’t know about bein’ proud o’ him,” re- 
a the villager,calmly. ‘“Far’s I know, he ain’t 
¢ 


| King & Co., 200 Broadway, New York. Dept. 42. 








one anything in this place except ted old, an’ 


procession behind the bier of Elaine, had chewed | it’s took him a sight o’ time to do that. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing | 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adev. 
G Geld and Silver Tinseled, Cards 1) 

Your name or address on six beautiful Cc. | 
poral tore Cards. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. | 


LENTINE POST CARDS 0 
New designs, richly colored, embossed. Cc. 














OY wanted in your town—a bright one, to take | 
orders for our Rubber Stamps, quick sel- | 


ling kind to business men. Also stamp novelties and T 
name stamps used by every one. We furnish circu- 


lars in your name and start you in a paying business. 
Sample stamp vom | name) in either style, sent with | 
catalogue and terms to agents for 10 cents. 


Style s H ; a . ° eae 
No. 48. Benjamin J. Partington. When the children come in from biting 
om (Ww... co CF winter with frost-bitten hands or feet 
No. 50. (Yhvss lace Ci wWmiNe:L. or chapped skin, apply 

Write for circulars and ask your father what he think 

of this business for you. 19 High 8t., Boston. 





VASELINE 


_CAMPHOR ICE 


Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees. Th 

best by 56 years’ test. 1200 acres, 
60 in Hardy Roses, none bet- 


oe 


ter grown. 44 greenhouses of ~ . ° 
Palms; Ferns, Ficus, Ever- It brings over night relief to all but the 
Plants, ones. Balbe, Smal most serious of skin troubles and is 


etc., by mail lo 
Safe arrival and satisfaction 


é ™ a 
te 
beddi ants. 50 choice collections cheap in Seeds, 
Bond ~~ oo etc. Elegant 168-page Catalog FREE. 
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the most effective of all preparations 
for rough or irritated skins, chapped 
lips, cold sores, fever blisters, etc. 
You can buy it anywhere in pure tin 
tubes or in convenient, flat, tin boxes. 
Vaseline Camphor Ice is only one 
of the 12 Vaseline Preparations that 
together make a complete and safe 
medicine chest. For each little ail- 
ment or accident prevalent in every 
household there is a special kind of 
Vaseline that is most effective and dest 





aa he it today and see what values we give for a 
ittle money. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 189, Painesville, 0. 


W.L.DOUGLAS | 


$300 SHOES $250 








to use. Read this list of Vaseline 
Preparations: 
Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 
Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


In Convenient, Sanitary, Pure Tin Tubes 


Each one is a necessity. Their every-day use- 
fulness will save you money in doctor’s bills, 
not to mention pains and discomforts. 


Write for FREE BOOK TODAY 
All the Vaseline Preparations are de- 
scribed in our Vaseline Book, which 
tells the special merits of each Vase- 
line Preparation and gives directions 
for its proper use. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 

Proprietors of Every ‘‘ Vaseline ’’ Product 
7 State Street, New York 


The Reason I Make and Sell More Men’s 83.00 
& $3.50 Shoes Than Any Other Manufacturer 
is because I give wearer the benefit 0’ most 
complete organization of trained experts and skilled 
shoemakers in the country. 
The selection of the leathers for each part of the shoe, and 
detail of the making in every de ent, is looked after 
by best shoemakers in the shoe industry. 
If I could show you how carefully W. L. Do shoes are 
made, you would understand mer bag. A hold their shape, 























fit better, and wear longer than any o' e. 
My Method of Tanning the Soles makes them More | London Office : 
Flexible and Longer Wearing than any others. 42 Holt Viaduct 





Shoes for Every ember of the Family, 
Men, Boys, Women, Misses and Children. 
For sale by shoe dealers everywhere. 
CAUTION None genuine without W. L. Douglas 

name and price stamped on wy 


Past Color Eyelets Used Ex vely. Catal > 
Ww. UGLAS, 167 Spark St., Greaitea, Mass. | 
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Uneeda Biscui 


What makes them the best 
soda crackers ever baked? 


What makes them the only 
choice of millions? 


What makes them famous 
as the National Biscuit? 
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National-Biscuit-Goodness— 


Of Course ! 











Sold only in ¢ 
Moisture Proof 
Packages 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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WORKER AND SINGER 





company of toilers, the army of the Lord, 
With ax and pick and shovel instead of fla- 
ming sword, 
Who fell the towering forests, who work the mid- 
night mine— 
© mighty band of mariners who sail the foaming 
brine, 
All honor—none shall secant it—to you, brave men, 
belongs; 
And honor to the poet who sings the worker’s 
songs. 


All honor to the poet who holds your courage high, 

Who sings when you are sorrowful till you forget 
to sigh; 

Who wreathes your festal garlands and but a love- 
look craves; 

Who drops the blossoms of his thought upon your 
darlings’ graves; 

Who with his soaring music draws your hearts 
into the sky 

Till you know yourselves God’s children and are 
not afraid to die. 


O company of toilers, true helpers all are we; 

And some must plow the solid land and some 
must plow the sea; 

The prophet’s warning some must raise mid cruel- 
ties and wrongs, 

And some must cheer the countless host with the 
music of sweet songs. 

Oh, let the hand be strong and brave, and jubilant 
the voice— 

*Tis ours to work till twilight falls and in our God 
rejoice. 

¢ ¢ 


“HE SHALL NOT FAIL NOR 
BE DISCOURAGED.” 


chool was out, but one 

boy lingered. When 

the room was cleared he 

made his way to the teacher’s 
desk. 

‘*Well, John, what is it?’’ 

**Tt’s no use,’’ said John, 
the tears choking his words. 
**T just can’t do these exam- 
ples. I don’t understand a 
thing we have been trying to 
do, and my work is all wrong. If it wasn’t 
for having the other boys laugh at me, I would 
go back. I can’t get anything right.’’ 

‘*Let me see your paper,’’ said the teacher. 
**See, this one is right.’’ 

“‘Maybe it is, but I don’t know how I did 
it, and the rest are all wrong.’’ 

**No, here is another that is almost right. 
You began well, and made just a trifling mis- 
take. Let us correct that and see how well it 
will come out.’’ 

It would be too much to say that the teacher 
showed John how to do the work. He was 
too weary and discouraged to understand very 
much of what she showed to him. But one 
thing he understood—the teacher had confidence 
in his ability to succeed. 

**She thinks I can do it, and I believe I can,’’ 
was about the way he put the case. ‘‘The 
teacher is a brick! She has faith in me.’’ 

That the teacher was not discouraged about 
him rebuked his own discouragement concerning 
himself, and gave him power to succeed. He 
was not a brilliant scholar, but he was a faith- 
ful student—a worker who needed just the 
encouragement his teacher gave him, to add 
hopefulness and outlook to the work. 

Years afterward, in a time of perplexity and 
doubt, the lesson came back to him. He had 





suffered disappointment and his faith was sorely 


tested. He was tempted not to try again. 
‘Then he found the prophetic words, ‘‘He shall 
not fail nor be discouraged.’’ 

“‘T wonder if that means that God has faith 
in us?’’ he asked. ‘‘That is what it seems to 
mean. ‘A bruised reed shall He not break, and 
the smoking flax shall He not quench... . 
He shall not fail nor be discouraged.’ ’’ 

His own lamp had been burning dimly 
enough, and sometimes had given smoke instead 
of light. He had been bruised, wronged, dis- 
appointed. Had God any oil for a lamp so 
nearly dry? Could God bind up so bruised a 
reed? Would God count Himself to have failed 
if one poor man like himself should let his 
light fiicker and go out, or if a reed so bruised 
should die? 

‘*He shall not fail nor be discouraged.’’ The 
words came back to him with the clear ring of 
assurance. He remembered the day when he 
stood, a big boy, ashamed to cry, but humiliated 
and discouraged, before the teacher’s desk, and 
how her faith in him had given him faith in 
himself. Man that he was, he sobbed again 
before the Great Teacher Who giveth to all 
men liberally and upbraideth not: 

“© God, if Thou art not discouraged con- 
cerning me, I will not give up in despair of 
myself !’’ 

Whenever periods of depression have come 
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upon him since then—and there have been 
many of them—he has recalled these words, 
and they have always helped him, until now 
the habit of courageous fighting has become 
fixed, and a clear faith and a hopeful spirit 
mark his every-day life. 

* © 


AN UNWILLING PIRATE. 


ome time last October the old ship Dessoug 
S foundered at sea. It had had a long career, 

beginning with its launching in Scotland 
about 1864, and ending in the humble capacity of a 
coal transport. Its great feat was the bringing to 
this country, at the expense of Mr. William H. 
Vanderbilt, of “Cleopatra’s Needle,” which the 
Khedive of Egypt had presented to the city of 
New York. A writer in the Brooklyn Zagle tells 
the story of this famous voyage. 


Nobody had ever heard of the Dessoug when 
Lieut. H. H. Gorringe was commissioned to 
ro to Alexandria to bring home the obe 
Twenty-five thousand dollars bought the } 
from a steamship company in the eastern Medi- 
terranean. Two plates were removed from the 
bows, and the gigantic obelisk was rolled right 
into the inside, where it was made secure, and the 
plates replaced. Although the Dessoug met with 
a terrible storm on the way across the ocean, and 
although the machinery was disabled, the vessel 
rode it out in safety, and brought the priceless 
cargo intact to port. 

The real romance of the trip, however, lay in 
quite a different direction. hen Lieutenant 
Gorringe decided to ow the Dessoug, commercial 
complications arose. e was warned that if he 
applied for clearance papers a score or more at- 
tachments would be placed on the boat because 
of debts owing to English and Greek merchants 
7 Khedive. Accordingly, as soon as the 
obelisk was aboard, and properly fastened, the 
ship put to sea without — ty. 

Congress did not allow the American flag to fly 
over craft which had been built abroad, and the 
captain did not dare to raise the Egyptian colors 
because he had not officially “cleared” from the 
Alexandria custom-house. Therefore the Dessoug 
was me | a ming ors boat, and fair prize for 
any civilized nation that captured it. 
he lieutenant the precaution to write to 
the governor of Gibraltar, the only port at which 
he intended to stop, stating the exact facts, and 
asking that he direct the officer who came aboard 
to make a very superficial examination. 

Just before leaving Alexandria the name of the 
boat—L was painted on the quarters and 
on the bows in letters a yard high. This was in 
order to enable the identity to fixed by any 
vessel which meditated firing a shot across its 


OWS. 

Arriving at Gibraltar, Lieutenant Gorringe called 
upon the governor and explained the situation. 
‘he governor comprehended the absurdity of the 
case, and allowed the nationless craft to coal and 
provision at his port. Had he chosen he could 
lave seized the Dessoug and sent the treasure in 
the hold to be erected on the Thames Embank- 


ment, 
H the pleasures of the palate, the desire of 
the individual on short commons for some- 
thing good to eat will intrude itself in even the 
gravest situations. That in time of battle one’s 
thoughts may be occupied, not so much with dread 
of the bullet as with wistful recollections of a 
generous and tempting bill of fare, is shown by 
Frederick Palmer’s experience, told in ‘With 
Kuroki in Manchuria.” Mr. Palmer and a fellow 
war correspondent had spent the night sleeping 
on the stalks of a corn-field. 


When we awoke, the flashes of the Russian guns 
were Paying. Drowsily we rolled out of our 
blankets with the comprehension that the artillery 
fire was going on, as it had yesterday, and that we 
were hungry and there was no breakfast in sight. 
Probably the artillery fire would go on forever; 
probably there were no soft beds and no square 
meals anywhere in the world. 

As we dressed, Collins broke in with: 

“What I should like would be, first, some grapes 
all dewy, off the ice, then —” but I would not 
allow him to go any further. 

We had a little rice and some coffee. He boiled 
the rice and I made the coffee, and I assure you 
we did not overtax our stomachs. 

“And after I Had ——_ off with ice-cream,” 
said Collins, reminiscently, “I think I’d go to 
ane with orders not to wake me—ever.” 

e had something that tasted as good as ice- 
cream to the diner-out in town. A — bubbled 
out of the plowed earth, bubbled ceaseless! 





*¢ ¢ 
IN LIEU OF ICE-CREAM. 


owever men may talk of rising superior to 


startle five Indians who appeared in the 
There were an old brave, a young buck, a 
two squaws in the party. 

With hands to mouth a war-whoop was sounded. 
It was comprehended, as one could see by the look 
in the eyes, but not a muscle of the red faces 
moved. 

Some of the young brokers improvised a war- 
dance, but it had no effect. 

Finally a bald-headed man was thrust forward 
on the floor, his hands held behind him, a knife 
drawn round his pate, and the mummery of a 
futile attempt to take off his scalp was acted. 

This was too much for even Indian dignity. 
The squaws smiied, the boy laughed aloud, the 
warrior’s mouth relaxed broadly, and the sem- 
oa of a grin overspread the face of the old 
chief. 


THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN 


By Mary 


Nery. 
y ond 





‘© watch from darkened chamber day by day 
Spring’s green wave climb the purple moun- 
tainside ; 

To know, with valleys garnished as a bride, 
No foot of mine shall through their fairness stray, 
Nor summer’s louder challenges obey ; 

The play, the toil of men alike denied ; 

Days measured out in pain, and all life’s pride 
A driven leaf, clay hasting back to clay. 


Yet still thou com’st, fresh courage to bestow, 
Though with my ills, and more than mine, op- 
pressed ; 
Recalling for me, when the night falls low, 
One Who as Man of Sorrows stood confessed, 
Who in His body bare our grievous woe ; 
And in thy care and His I sink to rest. 


GOING OUT TO DINNER. 


rs. Coburn had decided at the last minute 
M to go to town in the morning with her 
husband. He fretted while she got ready, 
and together they rushed for the eight-fifteen, only 
to find themselves, much to Coburn’s unacknowl- 
edged discomfiture, in plenty of time. His im- 
patience he expressed in a tirade against the 
slowness of women in dressing, and the unneces- 
sary fuss they made about their clothes. A writer 
in the Chicago News tells the story. 


“My dress suit comes home from the tailor 
to-day,” he said to his wife as they parted. ‘‘I’ll 

et there at five-thirty, so we can start for that 

inner in plenty of time. And, Bess, do start to 
dress before the last minute!” 

At twenty-five minutes to six Coburn rang the 
bell furiously and longs The maid and Mrs. 
Coburn arrived at the door —“ eee 

“Thought —_ never come,” he said, as he 
flung himself out of his overcoat and dropped it 
on the stairs. “I must have lost my latch-key. 
d the tailor send my suit—oh, there’s the box. 
Looks all right, but you never can tell. here 
on cord are my dress shirts? I haven’t one in 
si - 

e paused as his wife took his hands out of the 
bureau drawer, which he was frantically pawing 
from top to bottom. 

“Not in there,” she said. “That’s the drawer 
= — and handkerchiefs are kept in. Here 

ey are!’ 

“Oh” he exclaimed, slightly mollified. ‘‘Aren’t 
ou dressed yet, Bess? wish you’d put in the 
inks and buttons forme. And say, will you hunt 

up my ties? 

“Ask Mary to see if the patent-leather polish is 
down-stairs, will you, and telephone Bill not to 
come out this evening. I forgot to tell him we 
wouldn’t be home!” 

Mrs. Coburn, in her kimono, and with her hair- 
pins in her hands, flew one way and Mary flew 
he other. The roar of running water and mighty 
splashings came from the bath-room. 

“You’ve got those buttons in wron 
a. “Stillin that kimono? You’ll be iate, 
sure as fate!” 

He emptied the tailor’s box and proceeded to 
don his new clothes. A groan brought Mrs. Coburn 
to find him twisting his head round perilously and 
staring into the mirror with an anguished face. 

“Awful!” he moaned. “Give them away—burn 
them up—they don’t fit!” 

“Now, Harold,” said his wife, restrainingly, 
“whatis the trouble? Of course the coat wrinkles 
when you twist yourself up like that!” 

“Can’t you see,” he stormed, ‘‘the coat’s ruined! 
It’s cut too low in the neck! The shoulder 
h hes! k at the sag here! And the trou- 


!” he cried, 





coolly, from a filter of sandy loam, laughing 
typhoid toscorn. When I looked at it lLremember 
a. how such cool water could come out of 
a corn-field on such a hot day. 

If a linen cloth, and spotless napkins, and 
Collins’s idea of a breakfast had been realized, I 
eould not have felt much happier than I was to 
have my turn at this fountain of joy. You felt 
each swallow trickle down until you were full to 
the throat. 

*® © 


FUN ON THE FLOOR. 


late issue of an English periodical gives an 
A illustration of the London Stock Exchange 
at play. The particular relaxation depicted 
is that of “throwing the tape,” and the most dig- 
nified Britons participate. The game consists in 
throwing a ball of paper tape from the floor to the 
rail just below the great dome. As the distance 
is one hundred feet, the accomplishment requires 
no slight strength or skill. The English exchange 
is not the only one where the members seek 
amusement. The Century Magazine tells some 
tales of the New York brokers. 


The floor seeks in fun an outlet for nervous 
reaction, and the gravest members indulge in it. It 
serves a good purpose, for relief from the strain 
must be had. The special types of gallery visit- 
ants afford much amusement, which relieves the 
monotony of acommonplace market. The brokers 
exercise the rights of kings and cats, look the 
visitors over, and cheer or guy them. 

When a squad of Ancients and Honorables or a 
detachment from the navy-yard appears in the 
gallery, the floor lends itself to entertainment, and 
repeats the foot tramp of a regiment or the pipe 
of the boatswain’s whistle or choruses a sea- 
——. 

One day a young couple in drab, who looked as 
if they might have eloped from a Shaker settle- 
ment, were seen in the gallery, as much engrossed 
in each other as in the methods of stocks. A rich 
voice on the floor began: 

“Reuben, Reuben, I’ve been thinking,” 
to which another rendered the antiphonal. The 
couple were covered with confusion and blushes, 
but they agg 4 smiled and held their ground. 

Delegates from Hampton or Tuskegee are 
greeted with, “Swing low, sweet chariot,” or 
“S’wanee Ribber.” 

One day the floor put forth its whole strength to 








sers are too tight! That man a tailor? He ought 
to be re stones!” 

“Let me hold the mirror and you stand still and 
take a look,” commanded his wife. 

He did so, and then coughed. 

“It’ll have todo for to-night,” he said. ‘‘Where’s 
my hat? I'll bet it’s still packed away in moth- 
balls. Oh, did you get it down? It smells like a 
drug-shop. Aren’t you dressed yet? I'll go 
down-stairs, and please hurry up. onder where 
~~ overcoat is—ugh!”’ 

oburn fell over the overcoat at the bottom of 
the stairs, and promptly examined his new suit 
and shirt-front for possible damages. His eye 
caught the clock. 

“Bess,” he yelled, “it’s quarter of seven! 
We’ve just fifteen minutes to drive four miles! 
You’ve had the whole afternoon to dress —” 

“My dear boy,” said his wife, sweetly, ‘‘you sit 
down and be art. Now that I’ve got you dressed, 
I’m going to finish myself. That clock is half an 
hour fast. I set it ahead, and the one up here, 

, for I knew just how it would be when you 
started getting ready.” 

Coburn sat down to wait without a word. 


® ¢ 


CLARE’S HOROSCOPE. 


fter supper Clare, the oldest girl, who is still 
A in the high school, settled down in her 
corner of the living-room with a book in 
which she soon became deeply immersed. Nine 
o’clock came, and there was a little stir as the 
younger children went off to bed. Pretty soon ten 
struck. 


“Why, Clare,” said her mother, in surprise, ‘I 
had forgotten you, you have been still so long. 
You should have gone to bed half an hour ago.” 

“TI know it, mother,” said the girl. ‘I will go 
now. Good night!” 
‘“‘What’s that gay-colored book?” asked her 


ather. 
Clare put it behind her, instinctively. Then she 


held it out. 
-_— ee ” read her father. ‘“‘What on 
< 1 eal” 


ea 
“Tt tells you your character,” said Clare. “It 
depends on when you were born. I have been 
looking up my character, and yours and mother’s.” 
“Ah!” exclaimed her father. “I suppose you 
can tell in advance what we are going to do—what 
Iam going to aay to you now, for instance?” 
“No—not exactly,” admitted the girl, “‘but it is 








me a lot. 
r sixth. 


I am sure it will hel 
For instance, I was born on Novem 
That comes under Scorpio.” 
““What does that mean?” asked her mother. 
“Here it is!’ exclaimed her father, who had the 


a wonderful book. 


book inhis hands. “If you are born under Scorpio 
ou will be a military commander, a jurist, a lec- 
urer, a surgeon, a lawyer or a manager. Which 
are you, Clare?” 

“Of course those are for boys, first of all,” said 
the girl, seriously, “but I should think that I came 
under lecturer, or manager. I am manager of the 
dance committee at school, you know.” 

“Well, let’s see your character. ‘You are do- 
mestic, home-loving, a kind parent, and very sen- 
sitive. You love gaiety, society, dress, but you 
burn these desires on the altar of sacrifice if t ey 
stand in = way of development. Your nature 
is cheerful and happy, but you have many anxious 
moments. You are apt to idealize those dear to 

ou. You—when you are under a cloud, it is a 
ark one.’ ”’ 

He tossed the book on the table, and looked 
at his daughter, smiling. ‘What stuff that is!” 
he exclaimed. “As if a thousand people didn’t 
love their homes and have anxious moments! As 
if all the people born on the sixth of November 
had the same temperament! Look at your cousin, 
Sarah Clark; are you like her? Her birthday is 
the same as yours. No, life is too short to waste 
it on such trash. It isn’t bad, mind you, but it is 
foolish.” 

= ae it was a little queer that every one 
had something good about him,” said Clare. “I 
mean the same kind of good thing. It seemed as 
if the writer was trying to compliment you. Still, 
there might be something in it.” 3 

“There might,” said her father, “but there isn’t. 
Take my word—no, don’t take my word. Put that 
book in your bookease, and look at it ten years 
hence. That will be the best argument.” 

“That’s what I did,” said her mother. ‘When 
I was your age, I had a book like that. I burned 
it after I became engaged,” 

“You never told me,” said Clare’s father. 
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CHOOSING AN APARTMENT. 


ome one has said that the next worst thing to 
S living in an apartment is the labor of choos- 
ing one. A writer in the New York Sun sets 
forth the incidents of the quest after a place to 
live in New York City. The lady and gentleman 
who were after a home had not been treated with 
courtesy by certain of the janitors they had met, 
and so they determined to assume an air of great 
hauteur. ‘‘To-day,” said the bride, “we will look 
only at those apartments that have a view over 
the river.” Presently they arrived before a marble 
palace adorned by a legend that a high-class 
apartment was here to be let. 


“Now,” said Angeline, “look rich!” 

I y mene | assumed an aspect of wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice as we ascended the polished 
steps. We allowed the liveried attendant to ap- 
age us, and to request the favor of our wishes. 

e asked how large the apartment was. 

“Ten rooms,” he answered. 

This was unexpected. Yet, as we had come 
thus far, there was no turning back, especially as 
we were sure that we looked rich. I glanced at 
Angeline. She rose to the occasion. 

“Only ten rooms!” she exclaimed. 

“Has it a river view?” I asked. 

“An extra fine one,’’ we were assured. 

“From how many rooms can the river be seen?” 

“From two.” 

“Do I understand ie to say,” I demanded, 
feeling very rich indeed, and making a threatening 
motion with my stick, ‘“‘that you can see the river 
from only two rooms?” 

“Yes, sir,” he answered. 

“And that if one were in any of the other eight 
rooms and wished to look at the river, one would 
have to go into one of the two rooms?” 

“Yes, sir,” he answered, miserably. 

“Let us look at them,” suggested Angeline. 

We were slowly borne aloft in the elevator. 

“Oh,” said Angeline, as we entered the apart- 
ment, “‘is this it?” 

“Two servants’ rooms,” announced the attend- 
ant, in a knowing way. 

“Only two?” cried Angeline. 

“Two baths,” announced the attendant, with 
growing respect. 

“Only two?” I exclaimed. “It’s a standing 
source of wonder to me how some folks manage 
to keep clean!” , 

“The grand piano,” said Angeline, “‘could stand 


“It could,” I replied, ‘and the ormolu clock 
could stand here.” 

“But where would we put the Gobelins?” she 
inquired. 

“T had a ET them,” I said. 

“How much,” I then asked, “is this apartment?” 

“Twenty-five hundred,” he said 


—* you something better?” asked An- 
geline. 
He replied sadly that he had not. He said he 


was sorry. That gave us an opportunity to retreat 
in good order. On the — home, however, I said, 
“Angeline, when I get rich and famous —” 

“1 don’t think you will,” she said. 
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HEROIC HUSBANDS. 


ome women were discussing over their after- 
S noon tea the statement that a man is no more 
a hero to his wife than to his valet. There 
seemed to be no opposition to the idea that a man’s 
servant did not appreciate him, but all stoutly 
maintained that their husbands were heroic—in 
one way or another. 


mf husband is very heroic,” said Mrs. Black. 
“For instance, he will _ up his visit to the club 
to play jackstraws with my old mother, and she 
is his mother-in-law, you know.” 

“T think I can beat that,” remarked Mrs. Gray. 
“When my milliner’s quarterly bill comes in my 
husband smiles as he writes a check, and never 
thinks of looking at the items.” 

“Tecan give you a better example than either of 
those!” exclaimed Mrs. White. ‘When the morn- 
ing paper comes at breakfast-time, y husband 
always offers me the first reading of it.’ 

An informal vote awarded the last speaker’s 
husband the medal for heroism. 


* ¢ 


EDUCATION. 


he class in very elementary chemistry was 
T having one of its early sessions. The matter 

of sea-water came up. “Peters,” said -the 
teacher, “can you tell me what is it that makes 
the water of the sea so salty?” 


“Salt,” said Peters. 

“Next!” said the teacher. 
the water of the sea so salty?” 

“The salty quality of the sea-water,” answered 
“Next,” “is due to the admixture of a sufficient 
quantity of chlorid of sodium to impart to the 
aqueous fluid with which it commingles a saline 
pga is readily recognized by the organs 


“What is it makes 


of taste! 
“Right, Next,” said the teacher. “Go up one!” 





























THE 
MARSHMALLOW 
TOAST. BYP. C BOUVE. 


ileen was the one who thought 
A about having a marshmallow toast. 
‘*Lucius, Lawrence, Elizabeth, Bob, 
Helen and me, that makes six, and I want 
seven,’’ said Aileen. 

‘“‘Why not ask Annabel ?’’ 
who asked the question. 

There was silence for a minute. 

**She’s too little; she’s only seven,’’ objected 
Aileen. 

‘*She isn’t strong, and can’t play the nicest 
games,’’ said Elizabeth. 

“‘T know,’’ said Lawrence, ‘‘but she’s jolly 
good at guessing.’’ 

‘*She can’t run hard at all. She isn’t a bit 
of fun,’’? and Lucius turned a handspring on 
the rug. ‘‘Don’t have her, Aileen.’’ 

Mrs. Bronson looked at Lucius in some sur- 
prise. ‘‘I thought you were friends. Didn’t 
she make a pretty book-mark for you?’’ 

Lucius reddened. He was not an ungrateful 
little boy, only too quick to agree with whatever 
was said. ‘‘Yes, but she’s only seven.’’ 

‘*She’s just right, then. You said just now 
you wanted seven.’’ Mrs. Bronson was smiling. 
‘*T think we shall have Annabel. I want her.’’ 

Aileen’s face fell. ‘‘She’ll spoil the party.’’ 

“*T don’t think so; but you will spoil it if 
you are unkind to a little neighbor.’’ 

So it happened that Annabel was invited to 
the marshmallow toast. 

‘*T’ll write the notes to all of you and to 
Annabel,’’ said Mrs. Bronson, ‘‘and we’ll do 
something different this time.’’ 

‘*What, mama? Do tell us what will it be?’’ 

‘*Each child shall make up a game to play 
after the marshmallows are toasted,’’ said her 
mama. 

‘*What fun !’’ said Elizabeth. 

‘*That’ll be great !’’ said Lawrence. 

‘*T don’t believe we ever could do it,’’ said 
Lucius. 

‘*We can try. It will be fun trying,’’ said 
Aileen. ‘‘There’s a whole week.’’ 

Such a week of delightful mystery it was. 
So many whispered confidences between big 
and little brothers, little girls and mothers and 
aunts, and not a word to be told to any of the 
other five! Everybody talked about the party 
except little Annabel. 

When the day came, the children hurried 
home from school to get ready for the party ; 
and at ten minutes of five the little girls and 
boys had arrived at Mrs. Bronson’s door, each 
one greatly surprised to find the others so 
prompt. . 

After an hour’s play the children went into 
the dining-room to a dainty spread. Later on, 
Mrs. Bronson placed a little lighted candle 
beside each plate, then gave each a tiny fork, 
and the toasting began. Each had a bowl to 
fill, and when they were done, they all had red 
cheeks and red fingers. They vied with each 
other to make the sweetmeats an even brown. 

‘*T have toasted the biggest and brownest of 


It was mama 
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the whole lot,’’ said Lawrence, holding up a 
fat mallow on his fork. ‘‘Who can make a 
rime to a marshmallow toast ?’’ 

**O dear, I can’t think of a thing but ghost !’’ 
said Elizabeth. 

‘*There’s most,’’ said Lucius. 

**T can—I think,’’ said Annabel, shyly: 

“Tt’s not well to boast 

Of marshmallows you toast, 

But hand them right off to your very kind host.” 

‘* Bravo, Annabel! You’re right,’’ and 
Aileen’s papa reached from the doorway and 
plucked the mallow from Lawrence’s fork. 

When tea was over, the children went into 
the library and played the games they had 
made up. Elizabeth had made up a charade on 
Aileen’s name. She had painted a big paste- 
board eye, and had borrowed Mrs. Bronson’s 
step-ladder to make the second act. Lawrence 
had made a set of cards with the names of | 
towns and cities on them, and when each child 
drew one, he or she had to take a corner or 
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place in the room and call it the name on the 
card. Then, of course, there were flying trips 
between New York and Boston, Chicago and 
San Francisco. Lucius had a conundrum and 
Aileen had made a guessing-basket. Each 
child had one guess as to what was in it— 
something beginning with ‘‘N.’’ 

‘*Nuts,’’ said Lawrence. 

‘*Nickels,’’ guessed Lucius. 
nails.’’ 

Elizabeth said neckties. 
it was Annabel’s turn. 

‘*A necklace,’’ said the little girl. 

Sure enough, it was a necklace, and Mrs. 
Bronson said it was a prize, and had to go to 
the child who had guessed right. So she put 
the blue beads round Annabel’s neck, and 
kissed her. ‘‘But where’s your game, dear?’’ 

Annabel darted out of the room and came 
back with a brown-paper bundle in her arms. 

‘*Tt’s not much,’’ she said, ‘‘but I got the 
pictures out of old books in grandma’s garret, 


‘*Nickels or 


Aileen knew, and 
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A CHINESE CLASS. 


By Rose Mills Powers. 


n China, far across the sea, 

Where things are odd as they can be, 
You never heard such din and noise 
As in the schools for little boys. 

From brightest pupil down to dunce, 
They study all out loud, at once! 
In fact, they fairly scream and shout 
At top of lungs, their lessons out. 


To do our studies quietly 

In school is best for you and me, 
But sometimes, when we have to sit 
So very still, I think of it — 

How it would help like anything, 
To ease us in our fidgeting, 

If we could yell a bit, you know, 
As schoolboys do, in far Ning-po. 











CAT’S CRADLE 
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‘*A beautiful game, and a very useful one, 
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and made some his- 
torical paper dolls. See, 

they are the kings and 
queens of England; and the 
thing is to set them up just as they 
really came—Henry the Eighth, then 

Mary, then Elizabeth. It’s very interest- 
ing. I call it a history game. You have to 
think hard to make them right.’’ 

” 
said Mrs. Bronson; and as the children gath- 
ered about the colored dolls, in their fine robes 
and royal crowns, it was voted that Annabel 
had made the best game of all. 
| ‘*T am so glad you like it,’’ said the child, 
for Aileen. It 
| was so nice of Aileen to ask me, for I’m 
| just seven, you know, not a big girl like the 
others.’’ 

Aileen’s face flushed. ‘‘I’m really and 
truly glad, too,’’ she said, putting her arms 
round her smal] guest; and all the children 
said the next day that the smallest girl was the 
| biggest success at the marshmallow toast. 


ong I made it for a present 
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PUZZLES. 


1. TRANSPOSITIONS, 
, if you had no 


along at a rate to 


The alarm 
- ---- from him a very story. 
That is in the pond, as you will see by 
the printed ------. 
The man who brings us ---- has lost his ----. 


2. PROVERBS. 
Transpose the letters of the following sentences 
to form well-known proverbs: 
“Infinite mother is potato star chief.” 
“Hottentot hatter misses Pouli blanket.” 


3. CHARADE. 
My first was dismal, dark and drear, 
No friendly second welcomed near. 
My third was wailing in my ear, 
When through the forest sounded clear 
My whole’s sweet message of good cheer. 


4. ANAGRAM. 
Both men and ---- left the sinking boat; 
The former were saved and kept afloat. 
On land once more, the jolly ----, 
They sought to see the ----. 
They might as well have used their ---- { 
To buy themselves a ----. ; 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Bridge. 11. Track. 

2. “There never was a good war or a bad peace.” 
“Where liberty dwells there is my country.” 

_ 3. Co., cow,coward, war, ward, dice, ice—coward- 
ice. 

4. Ind, Ia.—India; Fla. Me.—flame; 8.C. Ore.— 
score; La. Me.—lame; R. 1. Me.—rime; Ga. La.— 
gala; Del. La.—Della; Ga. Me.—game ; Mo. Del. 
model; Cal. La.—calla; O. Me. Ga.—Omega; La. 
S.C. Ala.—Lascala; Col. O.,N. Y.—colony; Ga. 
8. C. O. N. ¥.—Gascony. 

5. 1. Pen, I, tent- ge 
—contestant. i. Mew, sick—music. 
ant—tenant. 

6. Sardine, perch, halibut, cod, hake, eel, pick- 
erel, flounder, whiting, salmon, trout. 

7. S-park-s, e-name-l, e-pod-, i-leal-s, l-aria-t, 
b-Anne-r, l-otter-y. 

8. Goldenrod, wake-robin, flag, arrowhead. 

9. C-able, l-ark, d-inner, l-adder. 


11. Con, test, ant 
1v. Ten, 
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A SUBURBAN DIPLOMATIST 


BY ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD 





obody could have looked at Cyrus Toppan | 
on the evening of his return from a visit 
to his nephew without knowing that he 


had enjoyed the week. ‘‘I’ve got a little some- 
thing to tell you about my new niece,’’ he said 
to Captain Saunders and Captain Bolles, when 
his wife had theughtfully departed to a neigh- 
bor’s house, and left him with his two friends. 

‘Tell on,’’ said the two captains, promptly. 
“You let us light up, and then you needn’t 
look for anything in the line of interruptions,’’ 
added Captain Bolles. ‘‘We’ll nod if we see 
occasion.’ 

‘You know I’ve always had some doubts 
what kind of a wife a feller like Henry, with 
his head way up in the clouds, would pick 
him out,’’ said Mr. Toppan, and the captains 
nodded. 

‘*Well, I guess Providence had a hand in the 
choosing of Emily,’’ continued the host. ‘‘She’s 
as neat a little craft as ever I set eyes on, and 
she’s got a first-class head-piece, what’s more. 
They’re living about ten miles out of the city, 
in a mighty pretty little suburb, and they’ve 
got the corner lot in a good neighborhood—nice 
houses on both streets. 

“‘T said to Henry, ‘Doesn’t it cost ye pretty 
steep?’ For I knew his writing didn’t bring 
him in any great of an income yet, though he’s 
coming on. And he said, ‘It don’t cost what 
you’d think ’twould. In fact, this wasn’t con- 
sidered a very desirable lot till Emily got to 
work on it.’ 

‘*Well, of course I wanted to know the mean- 
ing of that. So he told me just what happened. 
Seems they wanted to be about that far from 
town, and they met the agent for a lot of new 
houses somewhere, and he told ’em of this 
place. Said he and his wife had lived there 
for a few months and then moved in town, and 
’twas a pretty place. So they went right along 
out to see it. The rent was reasonable, so rea- 
sonable that Emily got kind of thoughtful. 
Henry was for taking it, same as he always 
does good things, as if the ravens had fetched 
it to him. But Emily’s built different. 

‘*She looked the agent right in the eye, and 
said she, ‘What’s the out about it?? And he 
saw ’twasn’t any use to make up any pretty 
stories or beat round the bush, so he told the 
truth. 

***You see that big house down there?’ he 
said. ‘Well, that man pays rent for three of 
these houses, his own and two married sons’, 
and he keeps hens.’ 

‘‘Henry said Emily began to smile and nod. 

***And every afternoon when they’re let out 
they make right for this corner lot,’ says the 
agent. ‘I don’t know what ’tis attracts ’em 
so, whether it’s the slope, or the grass is greener, 
or what, but here’s where they land, and scratch 
and dig till they’re called home for supper. 
And he says he can’t help it—small fowl have 
got to have their liberty. And my wife likes 
a flower-garden and smooth grass.’ 
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‘* “Well —’ hem’— says 
the man, ‘they — why, I 
suppose they were on your 
lawn.’ 

***Oh,’ says Emily, 
‘how unfortunate! You 
see, we’ ve just moved, and 
our hens only came this 
morning. I haven’t even 
asked my husband how 
many he bought. I’ve 
been so busy getting settled, you know. He let 
them out while I was taking my nap, and now 
he’s getting a little rest, after his writing. I 
told him I’d call the hens in, feed them, and 


| get them under cover every afternoon. I had 


some meal for them, and they came running 
to me just as fast. And you think your hens 
were all here, too? Now we’ll take my little 
electric lantern and go right out to the hen- 
houses, and you’ve only to pick yours out and 
take them right away. Of course I wouldn’t 
keep them. I don’t know much about hens, 
but they will follow you, won’t they? Won’t 
they know your voice?’ 

‘‘Henry said he held his breath, expecting 
maybe the man would say something that would 
oblige him to get right up off’n the lounge and 
go in and deal with him; but instead of that, 
he said the man bust right out into a roar. 

** ‘See here,’ he said, ‘you’ve got the best of 
me, and I’ll wager you know it, whether you 
know much about hens or not. You keep ’em 
overnight and let ’em out to-morrow at the 
usual time, and I’ll see that they’re sorted out 
by my man and taken home, and kept home. 
I’ll have a little place made back of the house, 
where they’ll get room enough. And any eggs 
you get from their visit,’ says he, ‘you’re wel- 
come to. And look here, when you get settled 
I’ll have my folks call on you,’ he said. ‘And 
now I’ll bid you good night.’ 

** ‘Good night!’ says Emily, sweet as ever. 
*We’d love to have them come. And, O Mr. 
Brown, when it’s later in the season, I hope 
you’ ll aecept a couple of broilers for this trouble 
I’ve put you to. I think perhaps we sha’n’t 
keep hens so very long.’ 

‘**T knew that before you told me,’ says the 
man. And Henry said that as he passed by 
the side window on his way home the window 
was open, and Henry could hear him chuckling 
good an’ hearty.’’ 

& 
GROWING OLD. 

ay knows what a royally youthful 

person was Doctor Holmes, even to his last 
days. His writings continually testify to his 
feeling in this matter, and he again and again 
strikes the note of the eternal spring-time of the 
heart. ‘‘Seventy years young,’’ he declares 
himself to be, and one of his tenderest utter- 
ances is a class poem of which the last two 
lines are: 
And when we have done with our life-lasting toys, 
Dear Father, take care of Thy children, the boys. 

The following n taken from John T. 
Morse’s ‘‘Oliver Wendell Holmes,’’ is doubly 
interesting, as it is in to Charles 
Eliot Norton, whose recent death has deprived 
the present generation of almost the last link 
with that charmed circle of Boston and Cam- 
bridge and Concord men of genius. 

The note was written by Holmes on Septem- 
ber 2, 1885, in answer to some birthday token 
sent to him by James Russell Lowell, George 


W. Curtis and Charles Eliot Norton. 
‘“*My Dear Friends. I cannot make phrases 











I eee, Emily sit, when he mopped. ved] in thanking you for your kind remembrance. 
do I like a garden, and I shall have a pretty | Grow old my boys! Grow old! Your 
one here.’ And that very day Henry signed | failings are forgotten, your virtues are overrated ; 
a live years’ lease, with a couple of portable | there is oy a — “_ in the 2 that is 

-houses in. iven you to give it a ress all its own. 
— : “ ——s 9 |The horizon - line of age moves forward by 
Going to keep hens®’ the agent asked her, | Gacades, At sixty, seventy seems to bound the 


when she bartered for the hen-houses, and 
Emily smiled, and said, ‘For a while, maybe.’ 

‘‘Henry was kind of uneasy till she explained 
her plans to him, for he’s no farmer, nor he 
never took to hens. But he saw the light after | 
she’d talked to him a while. They did their 
work and moving mornings till the day they | 
moved in—that was their first afternoon. Emily | 
took a rest after dinner, and when she got up | 
and looked out on the lawn, there, sure enough, | 
was a whole posse o’ hens and some chickens! 
Henry set their portable hen-houses up that 
night, and next morning a farmer brought them 
some hens and put ’em in the houses, likewise | 
chickens. Henry superintended the job. Emily 
never went near ’em, nor asked a question. 

‘*That afternoon Henry let out their live 
stock while Emily was taking her rest. Then | 
he sat down and wrote for an hour or so ina 
complete little place they call his ‘study,’ at 
the back 0’ the house. When Emily waked up | 
she went in there and rumpled up his hair and | 
told him he’d written long enough, and to lay 
off and take a snooze before tea-time, same as 
was their usual arrangement. 

‘* Tl] call the hens and feed ’em, and get | 
’em under cover,’ says Emily. ‘That’ll be 
my part of the work.’ 

‘*Well, Henry said he stretched out on the 
lounge she has all fixed up cozy for him, and 
fell off into a doze. When he waked up ’twas 
most dark, and he lay there listening to voices, 
Emily’s and a man’s. Emily’s was cool and 
pleasant, but the man’s had a pretty mad sound. 

***T should like to know what you’ve done | 
with my hens!’ he was saying. 

***Your hens!’ Emily repeats after him, ina | 
real surprised tone. ‘Why, where were they ?’ 





| agreement to the contrary.’’ 


| landscape ; at seventy, the eye rests on cighty 
| at eighty we can see through the mist and still 
| in the distance make out a ruin or two of ninety ; 


| and if we reach ninety, the mirage of our possi- 


ble centennial bounds our prospects.’’ 
* © 


DOMESTIC NOMENCLATURE. 


Ameuaten whose name is Nora has recently 
given her employer notice that she will quit 

his service because the family persists in calling 
her Bridget against her repeated protest. Nora 
is right, says a writer in the Boston Herald. 
‘The humblest person is entitled to be addressed 
by his or her own name, unless by mutual 
This story from 
‘*Les Misérables’’ aptly shows the other side 
of the shield. 

One day a proud cook presented herself to a 
gentleman for employment. 

‘‘What wages do you expect a month ?’’ 

‘*'Thirty francs.’’ 

‘*What is your name ?’’ 

**Olympie.’’ 

‘*T will give you forty and call you Nicolette.’’ 

That settled things satisfactorily to all con- 


cerned. 


* 


THE LITTLE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE. 
ne of the small sons of the Prince of Wales 
was taken on board a battle-ship not long 
ago. It was his first visit to a big ship, and 
he was deeply impressed and interested, accord- 
ing to the London Daily News, and asked as 
many questions as the average boy. Finally 
he asked what was behind a certain closed door. 
‘*That’s where we keep the powder.’’ 


“Do you have to take powders, too?’’ said 
the little prince, sympathetically. 





LINCOLN 
Centenary 


Commemoration 





N February 12, 1909, the 1ooth anniver- 

sary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln 
will be commemorated throughout the United 
States. Especially impressive will be the 
celebration of the day in the public schools. 


To aid teachers and superintendents in 
arranging these exercises, The Youth’s Com- 
panion will supply a very attractive 


Lincoln Centenary Program 








with text, music and directions, particularly 
for school use. It furnishes numbers in which 
pupils of various ages may take part. The 
text has been arranged with great care, and 
the music (four numbers) has been written 
especially for this Program. 








All the material for a simple yet compre- 
hensive celebration is included in this attract- 
ively printed 24-page booklet. In addition 
there are indicated selections in prose and 
verse which may be used, if desired, to sup- 
plement the exercises. 





THE LINCOLN CENTENARY PROGRAM 


will be supplied in quantity at a discount. q 
Single copies 10 cents, post-paid. 4 
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No. 1. The Brady Celebrated Profile Portrait 
of Lincoln. 


This portrait is a photographic 
enlargement from a print made 
from the original negative. 
This negative, by M. B. 
Brady, the leading war-time 
photographer in 1864, is now 
in the private collection of 
Frederick H. Meserve of New 
York. Printed in a rich, pho- 
tographic brown on _ heavy 
coated stock, 14x 18 inches. 
Regular price $1.00. Prior to 
the celebration of the Lincoln 
Centenary it may be pur- 
chased for 50 cents, post-paid. 
A beautiful and substantial 
Weathered Oak Frame, 1 14- 
inch molding (without glass), 
suitable for this picture for 50 
cents extra. Sent by express, 
charges paid by receiver. 








aan 








No. 2. Steel Plate Engraved Portrait of Lincoln. 


This portrait of Lincoln was engraved from the celebrated painting 
by William E. Marshall, to whom the President gave several sittings. 
The painting was considered by statesmen of his time, and by many 
army and navy officers who were constantly with him, to be a most 
faithful likeness. 

The portrait is printed on heavy plate paper, 14x18 inches. ; 
Regular price $1.00. For the present we shall offer it for sale at i 
50 cents, post-paid. We can also supply a Weathered Oak Frame, 
1¥%-inch molding (without glass), suitable for this picture for 50 
cents extra. Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 


Perry Mason Company, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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iN Appalling Earthquake visited Sicily 
and southern Italy at 5.20 a. m., Decem- 
ber 28th. Its duration was but 40 seconds, but 
it was attended by a larger loss of life than any 
other earthquake of modern times. Messina was 
shaken by the earthquake and nearly over- 
whelmed by a giant wave, which swept the ship- 
ping in the harbor into the city. Gas explosions 
and fire followed the shock, and many who 
escaped the falling walls were burned to death. 
The loss of life at Messina alone is estimated at 
70,000; and almost the entire city was reduced to 
ruins. About 100 American, English and Ger- 
man tourists were buried in the fall of the three 
principal hotels. Mr. Arthur 8. Cheney, the 
American consul, and his wife were killed. 


& 
ities annihilated.—The city of Reggio, 
in Calabria, with a population of 50,000, 
was almost annihilated by the earthquake and 
the great wave which attended it. Only a hand- 
ful of the inhabitants escaped. All the cities and 
towns on both sides of the Strait of Messina 
suffered, and eight of them, it is reported, were 
wholly destroyed. The loss of life at Monte- 
leone is estimated at 20,000; at Gazzari, 1,500; 
at Palmi and at Cassano at 1,000. The strait 
itself was so obstructed that it cannot be navi- 
gated with safety until it has been recharted. 
The lighthouses are all gone, and the fortifica- 
tions are wrecked. The total loss of life is 
estimated at 200,000. , 


World-Wide Movement of Relief.— 
Relief movements were organized at once 
in Europe and America. The King of Italy 
gave $400,000 and the Pope $200,000, and the 
King and Queen went to the devastated region 
to assist in the work of relief. British, French 
and Russian war-ships were sent to Messina, 
to aid the Italian war-ships in the work of 
rescue. Messages of sympathy were sent to 
King Victor Emmanuel by King Edward and 
President Roosevelt. and the heads of other 
governments. Relief funds were opened in 
various cities of this country through the 
American National Red Cross Society. 
& 
abor Leaders sentenced for Con- 
tempt.—Samuel Gompers, president, John 
Mitchell, one of the vice-presidents, and Frank 
Morrison, secretary, of the American Federation 
of Labor, were sentenced, at Washington, 
December 23d, to 12, 9 and 6 months’ impris- 
onment respectively for contempt of court. The 
sentences were imposed by Justice Wright 
of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, who found the defendants guilty of 
violating an order, previously issued, forbidding 
them to enforce a boycott against a St. Louis 
company by placing its products on the ‘‘unfair’’ 
or ‘‘we don’t patronize’ list. The court declared 
the defendants guilty of crime in depriving the 
plaintiff company of property without due 
process of law, and in combining to restrain 
trade and commerce among the several states; 
and it reviewed the defendants’ public utterances 
to show that, before the injunction was issued, 
they had declared that neither they nor the 
Federation of Labor would obey it, and that, 
since it was issued, they had not obeyed it. 
The defendants filed a notice of appeal and 
were released on bail, and have ceased to pub- 
lish the ‘‘we don’t patronize’’ list. 
& 
oO” Companies ousted from Missouri. 
On the same day that this action against 
leaders of organized labor was taken at Wash- 
ington, the state Supreme Court of Missouri 
gave a judgment which bore against organized 
capital. 
declared that the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, the Republic Oil Company of Ohio 
and the Waters-Pierce Oil Company of Missouri 
had combined to monopolize the oil business of 
Missouri, and issued a decree ousting the three 
corporations from the state, and fining each of 
them $50,000. The last-named company may 
continue in business if it can show to the court 
within a certain time that it has taken steps to 
operate as an independent concern. 
* 
fficial Relations with Venezuela 
have been renewed by the United States. 
since the accession of President Gomez. Mr. 
William I. Buchanan, formerly minister to 
Argentina, and later minister to the Republic 
of Panama, has been sent to Venezuela as a 
special commissioner. 
& 
gen Deaths.—Robert Charles Davey, 
Democratic Representative in Congress for 
seven terms from the 2d Louisiana district, 
died December 26th, aged 55. Claus Sprec- 
kels, the pioneer sugar-refiner of the Pacific 
coast, and owner of large sugar plantations 
and refineries in the Hawaiian Islands, died 
December 26th, aged 80. Mr. Spreckels had 
but a few dollars in his possession when he 
came to this country from Germany at the age 








By a unanimous decision, the court | 





of 18, but his energy, sagacity, and inventive 
and executive ability won for him large success. | 
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H® Saturn Another Ring ? — Herr 


Schaer of the Geneva, Switzerland, Ob- | another to do so. The Cuticura Remedies (consisting 
servatory reports the discovery, in October, | of Cuticura Soap to cleanse the skin, Cuticura Oint- 
of a new dusky ring surrounding the outer | ment to heal the skin, and Cuticura Resolvent Pills to 
border of the bright rings of Saturn. Other purify the blood) have earned the right to be called 


| Skin Cures, because for years they have met with most 


observers have since failed to see the alleged | 
new ring, which its discoverer says appeared 
in the form of two narrow brownish bands 
projected against the planet, and visible beyond 
its edge. He thinks it is similar to the interior 
erape ring, which borders the bright rings 
on their inner edge. ® 


Yes the Matterhorn.—lIt was an 
Englishman, Mr. Whymper, who con- 
quered the heart-quaking Matterhorn when all 
the world believed its 
top to be inaccessible. 
Now it is the Eng- 
lish branch of the 
League for the Preser- | 
vation of Swiss Scenery 
which is doing the most 
effective work to pre- 
serve that marvelous 
peak from the threat- 
ened invasion of a 
mountain railway, with 
its insidious tunnels and 
chimneys, intended to 
make a road for tourists to a summit which has 
hitherto been a red ribbon for mountaineers. 
Nearly 70,000 signatures have been obtained to 
a petition against the desecration of the Matter- | 
horn. Modern engineering could, of course, | 
make the railway ; but in the end would it pay? 
& 


he Tsetse’s Ancestry.—The little town | 

of Florissant, Colorado, became famous in | 
the world of science some 30 years ago, owing 
to the discovery there of a remarkable number 
of fossil plants and insects in the Miocene shale 
rocks. Lately these discoveries have been 
continued by the finding of many fossil trees 
resembling existing species, such as liquidam- 
bar, redwood and cottonwood, and of numerous 
insects. The most interesting of the insects is 
a tsetse, whose genus is now confined to Africa, 
where it is the terror of cattle-raisers, and the 
chief agent in spreading the dreaded *‘‘sleeping- 
sickness. ’’ ° 








ave-Dwelling Snakes.—Until recently, 
says Mr. R. Lydekker, no reptiles were 
known to have adapted themselves to existence 
in the darkness of caverns. Now, however, 
it is known that in the Malay Peninsula a 
species of coluber inhabits certain caverns, 
feeding upon the bats. These cave-dwelling 
snakes attain a length of between eight and 
nine feet, and their coloring remarkably re- 
sembles that of the walls of the caverns. The 
rock is a yellowish crystalline limestone trav- 
ersed with blackish veins, and these markings 
and colors are curiously reproduced by those of 
the snakes, many of which lurk on the ledges, 
in the semidarkness, near the entrances, watch- 
ing for bats. e 
ondon’s Cloud.—From the point of view 
of efforts to dissipate the London fog, an 
important question is, How high does the fog 
extend? Dr. William J. Lockyer has recently 
investigated the subject with the aid of a 
balloon. The great city being covered with 
its famous mantle of dusty vapor, he ascended, 
with friends, in the balloon Valkyrie, from 





Battersea. At the height of 2,500 feet they | 
just topped the fog, which from their lofty 
point of observation appeared as a magnificent 
sea of cloud. An interesting photograph of 
London’s cloudy double was made from an 
elevation of 3,000 feet above Bexley Heath. 
On this occasion the fog extended widely over 
the country round London, and Doctor Lockyer 
remarks that it is now important to examine 
from a balloon a fog whose lower parts are 
practically confined to the limits of the city. 


n Uncommon Meteor.—It is rare that 

a trained observer sees, close at hand, 
the fall of a meteoric mass. This happened 
early in the evening of September 17th last, 
when Dr. Elihu Thomson was travelling in an 
automobile from Pittsfield toward Springfield. 
At a point a mile southeast of Huntington 
Doctor Thomson and those with him saw a 
brilliant body apparently descending vertically 
from the sky. It appeared to fall in the woods 
on a hill toward the left. It was of a beau- 
tiful vivid green-blue color. This, Doctor 
Thomson says, was a fragment of a larger 
mass which continued on eastward. The 
meteor seems to have passed lengthwise over 
the whole State of Massachusetts. At Spring- 
field its glare lighted up the earth, and a 
hissing was heard. After passing over the city 
it seemed to explode into particles which were 
burned before reaching the earth. Much must 
have remained, however, because a large frag- 
ment is said to have dropped into Boston harbor | 
between Apple Island and the town of Winthrop. | 





DISFIGURED FOR LIFE 
Is the Despairing Cry of Thousands 
Afflicted with Unsightly 
Skin Humors. 


Do you realize what this disfiguration means to sen- 


sitive people? It means isolation, seclusion. I 
bar to social and business success. Do you wonde 


despair seizes upon these sufferers? Blood and skin 
humors are most obstinate to cure or even reliev 


is an easy matter to claim to cure them, but 


remarkable success. 








40 BREED 


Largest poultry farm in the Northwest 
eggs and incubators at low prices 
for fine 80-page Annual Poultry Book 
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Fine pure bred chickens, 
ducks, geese and turkeys 
Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. 
Is, 
Send 4 cents 


R. F. NEUBERT, Box 980, Mankato, Minn. 
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PURE RUBBER 


quite 


{ Adv. 








Flori CURIOSITY 


“MONARCH OF EAST” 
You never saw anything like it. Creates 
a sensation everywhere. A real novelty. 
s Without Soil or Wate 
Produces a beautiful flower, rich red-brown 
color, tipped red and yellow, out of the dry 
bulb in a few weeks ircumference of bulb, 
7 to9 inches, Price only 25 cents, postpaid. 
Our catalogue tells all about it. It’s FREE. 
L.L. MAY & CO., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





“| Stove Polish 


, Trade Mark 
Free Sample. Write Dept. 8 







for it. 
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Lamont,Corliss&Co.Agts. 78HudsonSt. N.Y. 


NOT EXPLODE 


capacity, large radi- 
ating surface, very 

| pliable, and sup- | 
plied with a perfect- 3 
ly tight stopper that 
is permanently at- 
tached. Every Bot- 
tle guaranteed free 
from imperfectionin 
material and work- 
manship, and we 
|; 2gree to replace 
without charge any 
Bottle showing such 
imperfection within 
one year from date 
of purchase. One or 
more Water Bottles 
should bea provision 
of every home. 


two new subscriptions, or for one new su 
Price $1.50, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 








Water Bottle. 


HIS Bottle is made of practically pure 
Para rubber, chocolate color. Two-quart 





Given only to Companion subscribers for 


scription and 60 cts. extra, postage included. 

















is the title of Our 1909 
ticultural publication c 


flowers. It is a mine o 
pleasure or profit, and 


Every 


To every one who 
who encloses Ten Ce 
send free of charge, 


** Hen 


containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; 
Panstes, mixed; Giant Victoria 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


Catalogue—the most beautiful and instructive hor- 
»f the day—a book of 200 pages—700 Photo engrav- 


ings from nature—8 superb colored and duotone plates of vegetables and 


{ information of everything in gardening either for 
embodies the result of sixty years’ experience. As 


a book of reference alone it is invaluable. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer : 


Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


will state where this advertisement was seen and 
mts (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue and also 
our famous 50c. ‘‘ Henderson ’’ Collection of seeds 
Giant Fancy 
Henderson's Big Boston 


Asters, mixed; 


Lettuce, Freedom Tomato and Henderson's Blood Turnip Beet in a coupon 
envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 
25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


derson’s Seeds are Tested Seeds’’ 


35837 CORTLANDT ST. 
NEW YORK City 





















the only oil 


OILING, CLEANING, POLISHING, PREVENTING RUST. 


Makes any old sewing machine run lightly — keeps hinges from squeaking — oils 
clocks, bicycles, guns, anything that needs lubricating. 






Cleans easily; polishes 


Se 4 nd e ~~, : 
07." ee CAS tip, ~~ on any metal, in 
* 


be, \ \ 
and 25c. 


for 


beautifully; pianos, mahogany, 
doors or out. 


bottles. 


bicycles. The best oil for any use. 
—write to-day—now. 





RIBBON 


ANTISEPTIC 


Comes out 
lies tlat on 


A Rare Combination 
Delicious and at the same time 
thoroughly Antiseptic—because 
we know how tomake anefficient 
dentifrice with a pleasing flavor. 


Dia\nnalemelsiarely) 
x oF 


DELICIOUS 


re | ribbon 


the brush 


Cleanses thoroughly without 
scratching, gives a perfect 
polish to gold work. 

Trial tube sent for gc. in stamp 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 25, 55 John &t., N.Y. 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap. 





HELP 


Try this great household help—3 in One oil. 
Will save your time, your strength, your health. 
With little labor and small cost you can make everything run 
right—keep everything bright—clean—new. 

3 in One is a clear, almost odorless compound free from 
acid, grease or varnish smells—the first oil, the best oil, and 


; i any furniture. 
Removes dirt, grime, grease—restores natural luster of the wood. 
Polishes nickel surfaces — bath room fixtures, stoves, prevents rust 


Beware—3 in One is imitated. Get the Big Red One—and have the 

original, the best, the cheapest. At all good dealers, in roc. 
3 IN ONE OIL COMPANY, formerly G. W. 
Cole Company, 43 Broadway, New York City. 


Smart Boys oil their guns with 3 in One—also skates, tools, 
Try it at our expense 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 


by us, the date after the address on your paper, | 


which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. oston, Mass. 





ITCHING. 


a or itching, is not 

a disease in itself, but is 

a symptom of so many un- 

healthy states of the system, 

or merely of the skin, that it 

has given rise to a formi- 

dable list of prescriptions and 

suggestions for treatment. A great deal of itching 

is caused by eczema—a disorder of the skin. 

There are two kinds of eczema. It is the kind 

that is called “dry” or “scaly” eczema which 

gives rise to a most disagreeable and persistent 

form of itching, which sometimes does not stop 
even after the skin seems to have healed. 

Another form, called “senile pruritus,” attacks 

old people whose circulation is defective and 

whose skin has a tendency to become thin and 

atrophied. 


tion of the skin that some old people complain of 
so bitterly, and which is often so aggravated as to 
threaten the general health, if not life itself, by 
reason of the incessant nervous irritation and loss 
of rest. Anything that will restore the lost func- 
tion of perspiring will relieve the itching in many 
of these cases. 

A most intense and horrible form of itching is, 
as we all know, often caused by the bites of cer- 
tain insects. People differ greatly in their sus- 
ceptibility to the bites of insects, but some are 
driven almost crazy by the bite of a mosquito. 
This itching is caused by the irritating quality of 
the acid poison injected by the insect, and is best 
met, not by yielding to the impelling instinct to 
scratch, but by quickly meeting the acid poison 
by the application of an alkali, such as household 
ammonia, or, simplest of all, by rubbing the spot 
with a piece of common soap. 

In nervous itching, where there is no break in 
the skin, great relief is often obtained by menthol, 
which relieves by substituting one sensation for 
another, but of course has no curative effect. 

Persons with thin and irritable skins, prone to 
itch easily, should always wear silk or soft gauze 
undergarments, and if they wear woolen under- 
wear should take care that it does not come next 
to the body. 

There are as many lotions and ointments for 
the relief of this trouble as there are causes for it, 
but these should be prescribed only by the physi- 
cian who has ascertained the cause in each par- 
ticular case. 

* @¢ 


A MODERN BRUTUS. 


hat new thing will be the next to turn out 

only an old one, after all? Surely anti- 
cigarette laws and leagues are part of the warfare 
against a youthful folly supposed to be as modern 
as it is unfortunate. Buta searcher of old news- 
paper files has just unearthed from a fifty-year- 
old copy of the Newburyport Herald an item 
which goes far to prove the contrary. 

“A despotism,” the paragraph opens, with gen- 
erous condescension toward effete Europe, ‘‘occa- 
sionally does a good thing which, as it devolves 
upon public opinion to take cognizance of in free 
countries, is generally left undone. The Mayor 
of Douai, France, in a circular to the communal 
schoolmasters, expresses his determination to put 
down the precocious habit of smoking, which he 
learns prevails to a deplorable extent among the 
boys of that city. He therefore desires the school- 
masters not only to mark down for punishment 
all children whom they may see smoking in the 
streets, but to search the pockets and portfolios 
of the scholars from time to time, and take away 
all cigars, cigarets, pipes and tobacco which may 
be found. He authorizes the most severe punish- 
ments to check the evil.” 

The recent obituary of a modern French mayor 
contains an anecdote which neatly caps this re- 
port. The deceased mayor was one of twin sons, 
whose father also was mayor at the time the 
boys were about eleven; at the time, too, of the 
campaign of the Mayor of Douai against smoking, 
which he emulated. The twins smoked in secret, 
and for some time safely,—except for the usual 
painful results of first experiences with tobacco,— 
but many of their schoolmates were less lucky. 
One, a pampered only son who had been flogged, 
complained at home of favoritism; the mayor’s 
boys smoked, too, but the master dared not punish 
them, he declared. 

At once his irate parent started for the mayor’s 
house, where he found a goodly crowd collected 
to see the exit of a visiting deputation, which was 





In many of these cases it will be | 
found that there is little or no perspiration, and | 
this fact has much to do with the constant irrita- | 
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presently escorted down the steps by the mayor 
himself. The informer seized the conspicuous 
occasion, and, with evident malice, made his accu- 
sation, both of smoking and favoritism. The 
mayor rose to the occasion. 

“You shall see what favoritism is shown to my 
sons!” he exclaimed. 

Calling the reluctant boys, he then and there, for 
their own good and his official honor, soundly and 
publicly spanked them, ending with: 

“There! You perceive, citizens, France has her 
Roman fathers!” 

It is to be hoped the boys were cured of smoking; 
it is certain they were nicknamed—and the name 
followed them even into manhood and public life 
—‘‘The Sons of Brutus.” 


* & 


BEANS AND GINGER. 


t is told of an old-time boarding-mistress of 
Marblehead, a shrewd dame who kept her 
boarders under admirable control, that once, on 
Saturday night, a daring man broke the unwritten 
law of the establishment, and asked a second time 
for beans. At once several others, who had not 
dared, but were ready to follow a leader should he 
succeed, looked up expectantly. 


The landlady promptly ladled into the plate of 
the rash innovator a last —, scraped from 
the deepest interior of the dish, and sweeping the 
table with a beaming smile, declared triumphantly : 

“There! Lealeulated on just ay = toa bean!” 

Second helpings were otherwise discouraged by 
a boarding-mistress of Old Norley. A young 
school-teac 
ate little of the half-cold and unappetizing first 
courses, but ventured a second request for hot 
mince pie. It was served without comment, but 
: few minutes after dinner the maid tapped at her 
door. 

“Missus is afraid all that pie won’t set well,” 
she announced, ‘‘and she says, sha’n’t she make 
you some ginger tea?” 

The kind offer was declined; but a half-hour 
later the maid appeared again. 

“Missus says she’s sure you must be needin’ 
ginger tea by now,” she stated. ‘“She’ll send 
—- right up the minute you say so. It’s all 


Somewhat less graciously, the offer was declined 
again; but in a few minutes the maid reappeared 
with a tray, and, “‘Here’s your ginger tea. issus 
says you better be on the safe side, and take it.” 

ather sharply the tray was repudiated. Five 
minutes later the maid knocked once more. 

“Missus says she’s got to go out, but she ain’t 
just easy in her mind to leave you. She’s put your 
ginger tea on the back of the stove keepin’ hot; 
and you’ll find the extract bottle on the secon 
shelf of the pantry if you want any more. She 
says she hopes you li be’ all right, but that pie was 
— and two pieces was enough to upset an 
ostrich.” 

They did not disturb the digestion of the healthy 
and hungry young schoolmistress; but she never 
risked incurring her landlady’s solicitude by more 
— helpings. The ginger tea had cured her of 

lat. 
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CHRISTMAS TEMPTATIONS. 


**T don’t know how it is,” sighed Mrs. Wescott to 

her husband, “I start out to do my Christmas 
shopping full of generous impulses, and lose them 
by the way. 


“Last year I bought the waist for sister all 
right, but when I got it home it was so pretty and 
ust the color I love. As long as she didn’t 
| nt about it, I reasoned, there was no harm 
one, 

“Well, I kept the waist for myself, although I 
never told you, James; and as I couldn’t afford to 
buy her anything expensive after spending so 
much on the waist, I found a pretty stock collar, 
and sent that. 

“T really didn’t enjoy wearing the waist as much 
as I thought I should, and a few days after Christ- 
mas I just confessed the truth, and told her she 
could have it. 

“The joke of it was,” concluded Mrs. Wescott, 
“that she had done the same thing, only instead 
of sending me a stock collar, she had sent hand- 
kerchiefs.” 


* ¢ 


NOT INCLUDED. 


fter the dry-goods salesman had completed his 
business with Cyrus Craig, Centerville’s one 
storekeeper, he asked what was going on in the 
town. “Had any entertainments this winter?” 
he inquired. 

“No,” said Mr. Craig. “Not one. Salome 
Howe’s pupils have given two concerts, piano and 
organ, and the principal of the ’cademy has lec- 
tured twice, once on ‘Our National Forests’ and 
once on ‘Stones as I know them’; but as far as 
entertainments are concerned, Centerville hasn’t 
got round to ’em yet, this winter.” 


AMONG HIS BOOKS. 


gwen what it means to be “literary” is an 
open question. Sometimes it implies that a 
person writes, sometimes merely that he is a lover 
of good reading. A new definition is suggested in 
the following story from the Denver Republican: 

“Smith doesn’t strike me as literary,” remarked 
a man, “yet he declares that he never feels so 
comfortable as when he is snugly settled in his 
library.” 

“Oh, that’s not surprising,” explained his com- 
panion. ‘“Smith’s bookcase is a folding bed.” 


* @¢ 


PERFECTLY EQUIPPED. 


hen the large and healthy-looking individual 

who had asked at the door for “a little 
something to eat” was told that he might have it 
if he would work a while at the wood-pile, he 
shook his head mournfully. 

“I’ve got the ague,” he explained, “and my 
hand is that unstiddy I couldn’t hit more’n one 
stick in seven.” 

“Allright!” exclaimed the mistress of the house, 
“Go out in the back yard and shake those ashes 
for me.” 

e © 


FATHER’S JOY. 


|‘ is surprising how little money a man can get 
along on when his family needs it all, says a 
writer in Life. 

“Perkins looks very happy these days.” 

“He has reason to,” Brown replied. ‘After his 
wife and children had been fitted out with their 
winter wardrobes he found there was enough left 
to have a new collar put on his overcoat.” 


er, late to dinner from a skating party, 





“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve dryness 
of the throat and hacking cough. Beneficial to elderly 
people. Absolutely harmless. Sold only in boxes. [Adr. 
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100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


COON, MINK, 
POSSUM, SKUNK 


and other furs, hides, 
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commission. We stand 
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ROSY AND PLUMP 
GOOD HEALTH FROM RIGHT FOOD. 


“It’s not a new food to me,” remarked a Va. 
man, in speaking of Grape-Nuts. 

“About twelve months ago my wife was in very 
bad health, could not keep anything on her stomach. 
The Doctor recommended milk Half water but it 
was not sufficiently nourishing. 

“A friend of mine told me one day to try Grape- 
Nutsandcream. The result was really marvelous. 
My wife soon regained her usual strength and to- 
day is as rosy and plump as when a girl of sixteen. 
“These are plain facts and nothing I could say 
in praise of Grape-Nuts would exaggerate in the 
least, the value of this great food.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read, “‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 








Grippe Time. 
lf you would avoid grippe, 
colds, rheumatism, pneu- 
monia — protect your 
feet. Thisis imperatives 
tell you 


\ son 
for having wet feet. It’s 
a matter of shoes. It’s 
this way. You have to 
buy shoes, why not buy 


The Worth 


Cushion Sole 


Shoe 


DAVID CUMMINGS 

(Pres. The Cummings Co.) 

Maker of Shoes for §5 yrs. 
and not only be protected froin 
wet, but have the most restful, 
comfortable shoes you ever 
wore. No extra charge 
for the cushion sole; 
it’s one of the things 
that makes The Worth 
Cushion Sole Shoe the 

chase 


joe pur 
you ever made. 


, anise ost 
not su ou we’ 
sell won erat. Send 

' - his name and get our 

00. oe Catalogue. 
THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, 

406E Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
570 E Fulton Street, . Brooklyn, N.Y. 








THE WONDERBERRY 
A Luscious Berry Ripening in Three Months from Seed. 
Luther Burbank’s Greatest Creation. 


FReit blue-black, like an enormous rich blueberry 
in looks and taste. Unsurpassed for eating raw, 
cooked, canned or preserved in any form. The 
greatest garden fr ever introduced, and equally 
valuable in hot, dry, cold or wet climates. Easiest 
plant in the world to grow, succeeding anywhere and 
elding great masses of rich fruit all summer and 
all—and all winter in - As a pot plant it is 
both ornamental and useful.) The greatest boon to 
the family garden ever known. Everybody can and 
will grow it. We are the sole introducers in all parts 
of the world, and offer thousands of dollars in cash 
prizes, for which see Catalogue. 
Seed 20c. per packet, 3 packets for 50c. 
Also our Great Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
and New Fruits for 1909, _ 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 








“I MADE $12 bay 


DAY 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. 8. CUNNINGHAM. 


can do it. Send your 
address today and let 
us PROVE IT. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. We 
show you how to make 
# to $10 a day. OUT- 
F to workers, 
4) THOMAS MFG. CO. 
429 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 














WE SHIP o» APPROVAL 


hout a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
andallow {0 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn 
ourunheard-of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1909 model bicycles. 
Do not buy 
FACTORY PRICES 2 i::5cie' 
a pair of tires from any one at any price 
until youwrite for ourlarge Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful proposition on 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 
everywhere are 
RIDER AGENTS cite ei 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single 
wheels, parts, repairs and sundries at Aad/ usual prices. 
Y Do Not Maiti write fo-day for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO.,Dept.A&50,Chicago 





pure, wholesome and nutritious. 








Dessert ’s Coming and it’s JELL-O 


How the joy of the little folks brings back the times when we 
used to see our favorite pudding or pie coming on! 
Jell-O then and our dessert was not as good as Jell-O is or as good 
for us as Jell-O would have been. 
the best in the world, and we were happy accordingly. 


JELL-O 


is best for the whole family because it is delicious, 


Compare the easy Jell-O process with any way 
of making gelatine into a dessert. 


A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute, 
and no skill or experience is required. Nothing to 
do but add boiling water and let cool. 


Seven flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Cherry, 
Peach, Chocolate, Lemon and Orange. 


10c. a package at all grocers. 
Illustrated Recipe Book free on request. 
The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


There was no 


But, so far as we knew, it was 























unt Hannah Holden sat on her broad porch 

in a reminiscent mood. I had just come 

from an hour of practise on the new organ 

at the Baptist church, and told her eagerly 

of the fine combinations it offered and the 

inspiration it would be to our amateur choir. 

She listened with a smile,—the smile which 

always seemed to hint that history repeats 

itself,—for Aunt Hannah had seen a great deal 

of life, although she had not travelled far from 
her native village. 

When I stopped in my enthusiastic story, 
she said, ‘‘Well, I can remember when the 
old organ was new. Let me see—it was the 
year that the Female Cents gave Fanny Burbank 
the carpetbag—near fifty years ago.’’ 

**Who was Fanny Burbank ?’’ 

**Fanny Burbank? She lived long before 
your day, dear. But that year we got the new 
organ she was president of the Female Cents, 
and she’d always helped so much with barrels 
to the poor in the West, and in raisin’ money 
for the heathen in Africa, that when the Cents 

















HE TOOK IT ON HIS SHOULDER AND 
WENT ... STRAIGHT TO HIS SHOP. 


found they’d got a little more money than they 
thought, Susan Trafton says, ‘I’m tired of the 
heathen. Let’s buy Fanny Burbank a valise, 
and then she won’t have to wear all her clothes 
when she goes visiting.’ ’’ 

‘*Wear all her clothes ?’’ 

**Yes. When Fanny went anywhere she said 
she wasn’t going to pay stage fare for herself 
and her baggage, and so she always put on 
her underclothes, then her nightgown, an every- 
day dress, last of all her best clothes—she 
always had those made big a-purpose. I tell 
you it was funny to see how fat she was when 
she got to a place, and then how lean she’d be 
by the next Sunday. 

‘*The organ came in Parson Webster’s day, 
and he was turned off in the time of the war— 
so you see it must have been before that. Poor 
old Parson Webster! He wouldn’t pray for 
the Northern army, and though he’d preached 
to ’em and buried ’em more’n thirty years, the 
committee asked him to resign. It seemed a 
pity, for there was the Baptist minister a red- 
hot abolitionist, and when he got as far as 
‘We beseech Thee, O Lord, that the rebels 
may be cast down and scattered and—’ old 
Deacon Tuttle would clear his throat and start 
down the aisle, and Elder Blaisdell would reach 
for his hat and cane and go stumping after him. 
*T was too bad, but you can’t mix Orthodox 
7. BEES oy Ge Gee ee a 
water. 

**But all that wascfer 0096 fo muegn. 
I remember the Sunday Parson Webster gave 
out the notice, ‘There will be a meeting of the 
parish in the vestry Wednesday evening at seven 
o’clock.’ Everybody knew what that meant, 
but Parson Webster wouldn’t say anything 
more definite because he didn’t want to hurt 
the feelings of old Mr. Raymond, who’d played 
the bass viol Sundays for years. 

“Oh, I remember Mr. Raymond! How I 
used to delight in his shop, and didn’t I rush 
over there every time I heard of a death in the 
village !’” 

Aunt Hannah smiled and looked across the 
street at the plain two-story structure which, 
but for its front door of matched boards and iron 
latch, might have been taken for a dwelling- 
house. In fact, it seemed to hold itself proudly 
among its more stately neighbors, with their 
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broad piazzas and elaborate flower-gardens, as 
if conscious that within its history it had seen 
their inmates, one after another, coming to pay 
a visit within its drab-colored walls—for Israel 
Raymond was the village coffin-maker. 

Raymond was a cabinet-maker and painter 
by trade. Every one said that the history of 
styles in carriage-painting could be read from 
the daubs of paint where he had tried his 
brushes on the rough inside walls of his shop. 
There was everything, from the first red splash 
of the earliest coat of the great stage-coach 
wheels to the yellow lines of the doctor’s new 
gig. But Mr. Raymond’s specialty was coffins, 
not caskets, but kite-shaped, brown-stained 
pine coffins, whose barrenness was relieved by 
rows of metal ornaments, round or square or 
diamond-shaped. 

Mr. Raymond seemed always to have been 
old, and he had surely always been kindly. 
He had a gentle sympathy which fitted well 
his sad offices and made him the confidant of 
old and young alike, and he loved his viol better 
even than his grim work. 

‘*Well, old Squire Powell,’’ went on Aunt 
Hannah, ‘‘was chosen moderator of that meet- 
ing. They were mostly women that went, 
anyway. Joe Packard said he’d seen one of 
the new organs over to Reedboro, and he could 
take the hull of it under his arm, and he didn’t 
see any sense in payin’ seventy-five dollars for 
a little thing like that. 

‘**Then Deacon Shapleigh rose. 

‘** ‘Brethren,’ he said, ‘this plan of a new 
organ seems to me a plan of the devil. Why 
do we allow him to gather all our youth into 
his fold? We had to give up the Tuesday night 
prayer-meeting, anyway. I met with six or 
seven, and the next week I met with two or 
three, and I met and I met till I met alone. 
Brethren, we don’t want any new contrivance 
of the devil.’ 

**Now everybody in Sandville had heard con- 
siderable about the devil and his works. Parson 
Webster kept him before his congregation most 
of the time, so nobody spoke for some time, 
till Eliza Ann Merrow stood up and began: 

***T know ’tain’t customary for the women 
to say anything in Orthodox churches. I sup- 
pose that’s all on account of the Apostle Paul’s 
sayin’, ‘‘Let your women keep silence in the 
churches.’ But Paul’s been dead some time 
now, and if he’d lived in these days and seen 
how well women can speak, and if he’d known 
how many of us in Sandville never had any 
husband to consult,—a thing he recommends 
right along in the same chapter, —I don’t believe 
he’d said that. Anyhow, I sha’n’t keep silent 
any longer, and I think we’d better have that 


organ. 

** *T know ’tain’t an instrument of ten strings, 
and I know, too, that Deacon South has counted 
the strings in Israel Raymond’s bass viol, and 
he knows as well as I do that that ain’t got 
ten strings, neither, so that ain’t really any 
instrument mentioned in the Bible; and as for 
a harp, Mr. Raymond don’t know how to play 
that, even if we had one, which we haven’t 
and don’t intend to have, and unless we want 
to keep on meetin’ alone, as Deacon Shapleigh 
says, we’ve got to have something cheerful to 
meet with. I don’t imagine it makes any differ- 
ence to the Lord what we praise Him with, 
so long as we praise Him, and I move we buy 
the organ.’ 

‘*Well, we bought the organ, and voted to get 
the Merritt girls to take charge of the music. 
Mary, the oldest,—she was about sixty-five and 
Sally was five years younger,—was to play the 
organ and Sally was to lead the singing. 

**Eliza Ann had said so much about cheerful 
music that I guess Mary was bound to satisfy 
her, because when she played the first piece for 
Parson Webster to march up into the pulpit by, 
she played what Elihu Howard called a waltz. 

‘*But I did feel sorry for old man Raymond. 
He had always kept his bass viol in the singing 
seats, and that Sunday noon he took it on his 
shoulder and went down the narrow stairway 
and straight to his shop, and little Lizzie Ellis, 
who sort of half-followed him, said he went 
up-stairs and laid it on a shelf with his coffins. 
The next day he began a new coffin, though 
the second story of his shop was lined with 
coffins from floor to ceiling—there were enough 
for the whole county. But he always began 
@ new one whenever he was disappointed or 
discouraged about anything. That day after 
he got back from Eleanor Grant’s funeral he 
did the same thing. People said he and Eleanor 
had intended to be married the next spring.’’ 

‘*How long did Mr. Raymond live after they 
got the new organ?’’ I inquired. 

“Only two or three years, and by that time 
the fashions even for funerals had changed, 
but it did seem fitting to me that the last coffin 
used from Israel Raymond’s store should be his 
own. People began to buy caskets from away 
soon after that, so that all there was left for his 
heirs was a good name and six hundred dollars’ 
worth of pine coffins for kindling-wood.’’ 

‘*But ‘a goed name,’ ’’ I added, softly, ‘ 
rather to be chosen than great riches.’ ’’ 
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Healthful Sweets. 

Made from npeotutely pi pure | ingredients each in 
gredient the best of its dd to this their 
new, delicious flavors, a a... discover good 
reason for their popularity. A gift of Samosets 
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| cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 
There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 
At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, léc. 
i C.S. Dent & Co., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 
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compare with the New Companion. 
one.—Mrs. G. E. BEEMAN, 


and think there is no machine like it. 


I have done dressmaking and sewed for years in private families, and 
have come in contact with machines of all kinds and prices, but none can 
acoma, Wash. 

I have given my New Companion Sewing Machine a thorough trial 
$48.00 machine, and it does just as good work. A gentleman who called 


this morning said that my New Companion was the best-looking machine 
he ever saw.—Mrs. NEwTON G. WETHERBY, No. Clarendon, Vt. 


About fourteen years ago I purchased a New Companion Machine. 
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VERDICT! | 


THE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS 
ARE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE THOUSANDS 
OF LETTERS RECEIVED FROM PURCHASERS 
OF THE NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 


I heartily recommend it to every 


I like it better than my neighbor’s 





It is something similar to Style No. 1 offered in your present catalogue. 
I think it was your best and only machine at that time. The price paid 
was $19.00. The machine has been in constant use ever since, and has 
sewn everything, from the finest fabrics to anything that would go under 
the presser-foot, always with perfect satisfaction. It has not cost me one 
cent, except for needles, in all the time I have had it.—Mrs. EMERSON 
G. Hoopss, Muscatine, Iowa. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine arrived in perfect order two 
weeks ago and I am perfectly satisfied with it, as I was with the old Com- 
panion Machine aed tor twenty-five years. I shall recommend it to any 
I may meet who are looking for a thoroughly good machine at a low price. 
— Mrs. N. M. HATFIELD, Andover, Conn. 


I have had a New Companion Sewing Machine ever since last May, 
and will say it is all it is advertised to be. I have used other machines, 
and find the New Companion just as good, while it costs less than one 
half.— Mrs. WALTER M. VALLIERE, Skowhegan, Maine. 

The New Companion Sewing Machine arrived promptly and in good 
order. It is perfectly satisfactory in every respect. It does beautiful 
work. In appearance it equals the $45.00 and $50.00 machines sold here. 
Daisy SMITH, Corinth, Miss. 


I have given your New Companion Sewing Machine a thorough trial, 
and am delighted with it. I could wish for no better present than this 
machine, which was given to me on my birthday.— Rusy E. JongEs, 
Ogden, Utah. 

In the light of these experiences, do you not think the New 


Companion is especially fitted for your needs ? 


TEN STYLES —ONE anaeenes: 


Style 1 Box Top, Five Drawers . . . ; . $17.75 
Style 1% Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . . . . . 20.75 
Style 2% Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . . . . . 21.75 
Style 3 OS Ee 
Style 4 EE | 
Style 5a Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . . . . . 20.75 
Style 7A Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . . . . . 25.75 
Style 10A Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . . . . . . 24.75 
Style 11A Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift. . . . . 26.75 
Style 12a 29.75 


Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift. . . . 


OUR BOOKLET WILL SHOW YOU HOW WE CAN SUPPLY HIGH-GRADE, WARRANTED 
SEWING MACHINES AT SUCH EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. At the above prices we deliver 


the sewing machines freight paid 
to any railroad ‘freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will 
deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, 











New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of 


these four states. Safe Delivery Guaranteed. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY :: MASS. 


BOSTON, 
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SAWYER’S 


CRYSTAL 


Ammonia and Borax 


Added :to the water in which 
the laundry is to be soaked 
lessens the next day's labor 
one-half. 

The housewife finds it a useful 
ally for making everything about ° 


the house absolutely clean. 


10c., 15c. and 25c. per Bottle 


For Sale by COBB, BATES & YERXA CO., 
Boston, Taunton, Fall River, Salem, Malden, 
and leading N. E. ers. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE COMPANY, 
88 BROAD STREET, BOSTON. 
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much as of any 
other extract 





STOVE 


No o = need a 
magnifyi lass to see 
the ene of © ctidaction 
on your face when iN 
have used our SUN 
PASTE Stove Polish 
on your stove. You 
will beam all over be- 
cause it gives just what 
‘ou want; a jet black 
and with no dust and 
hardly any labor to 
speak of. To get a 
mirror-smooth shine, be 
careful to keep your 
cloth wet while 
apply SUN PAS 
evenly and sparingly to 
a cold (not hot) stove. 
Polish lightly with dry 
cloth. 


MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors 


POLISH 


Don’t neglect the stove — 
rust soon spoils it. Don't 
be satisfied with inferior pol- 
ishes which are streaky and 
cake on the iron or burn off 
almost as soon as you apply 
them. Insist on having the 
best — costs you no more. 
You will find a package of 
SUN PASTE will go sev- 
eral times as far as the so- 
called liquid polishes. 
There is no separation of the 
ingredients. 

It is ready for instant appli- 
cation. 

Ask your grocer for it. 


Rising Sun Stove Polish,Canton, Mass. 
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Known by the Minuteman on the package, also 
by its superiority over any other tapioca. 


Requires No Soaking. 


Can be prepared ina few minutes, furnishing 

a basis for endless variety of delicious, whole- 
some desserts. Ask your grocer for the genuine 
‘‘Minute’’ with the Minuteman on the package. 


For grocer’s address and 4 cts. we send enough 
to nine one pint and Minute Cook Book Free. 


Remember—it Requires no Soaking. 
MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 





For the 

Toilet Try 
Sulpho-Napthol 
Soap. 


SN 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, Boston. 


When washin 
or Fis ae 
tablespoonful of 


6 


TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


one 


floors SH 


should always be used during 
the winter months, when such ills 
as smallpox, scarlet fever, measles 


and similar germ 


diseases are most 


prevalent, due to the fact that in cold weather 


proper ventilation is too often neglected. 


10c., 25c., 50c. and $1.00 in Sealed Bottles 


and Yellow Packages. Booklet Sent Free. 
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subscribers. 


In_a communication from a subscriber concerning 
this Bread Maker, the following question was asked : 


‘*T have been told that I am one of the best 
makers of bread in my town. If this is true, why 
is it necessary for me to use a Bread Making 
Machine P”’ 


We answered this subscriber, in part, as follows: 


1. The ‘‘ Universal’? Bread Maker will turn out 
better bread than is possible under the old-fashioned 
and laborious kneading system. 


2. Its use will reduce the time required for bread 
making more than three-fourths, and it will also save 
*‘dish-washing.’’ It will knead in just three minutes. 


The “Universal” Bread Maker 


3. The texture and quality of the bread are always uniform. There is 
no occasion for worry or anxiety when the ‘‘ Universal” is used. 


We believe the answer to our correspondent will interest many of our 
Every purchaser is allowed thirty days’ trial. 
No. 4 size, which has a capacity of from two to six loaves. 
THE OFFER. The “Universal” Bread Maker, No. 4, given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 80 cents extra. Price $2.00. Sent 
by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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We offer the 


Delicious and enjoyable, hot or cold. Easily digested. 
Gently laxative (because they’re rye). Regulative and 
beneficial. Adopt Old Grist Mill Rye Flakes as a part of 
your daily diet either in the form of gems, bread or break- 
fast cereal—keep well and avoid the doctor. Worth trying ? 
Try it and see. When ordering tell the grocer to send you 
also a package of “ Old Grist Mill” —a substitute for Coffee. 


Send for Free Sample. Address Dept. ‘‘C.’’ 








Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 





